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By tue Epiror. 


CHAPTER VII. 
A Mopern Escuvaptivs. 


Docror Squill was one of those practitioners in medicine, 
which were frequently to be seen, and are still, occasionly met 
with at the west-end of town, and which form one of the nu- 
merous hangers-on of the nobility and gentry. 

The honourable profession of which he was a member, gave 
him a title to a position in society, to which he had otherwise 
little claim, and which he supported rather by his general 
usefulness, than by his professional skill. 

He had originally entered upon the pursuit of medicine, as 
an errand boy to a country surgeon; in which capacity he was 
engaged in delivering the medicines to his master’s patients : 
by degrees he was transferred to the surgery, where he learned 
to compound drugs; after a little time he became assistant to 
his former master, and in the course of afew years, entered 
into business on his own account. 

His education, as may be expected, was very deficient, and 
was nearly limited to the elementary principles ; namely, those 
of reading and writing; he had acquired as much knowledge 
of Latin as enabled him to read and write prescriptions, and 
occasionally to introduce a few words amongst such of his 
patients as he considered were not particularly enlightened in 
the dead languages. 

These scraps were of great service to him on many occasions, 
and served to release him from many difficulties, from which 


he would never have escaped in the usual manner. 
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If one of his patients pressed him, as to the slowness of lis 
recovery, the doctor's reply was “ festina lente,” as Horace 
says. 

If a friend asked him as to the probable recovery of a near 
and dear relative, Doctor Squill being in doubt on the subject, 
would reply in the most evasive terms, and would wind upa 
long address, which his enquirer did not comprehend, and he 
himself scarcely understood, by saying, “‘but ‘dum spiro spero’ 
is my motto. I do not despair, provided a favourable change 
takes place in due time.” 

Although Doctor Squill was so generous of Ins Latin 
quotations amongst those of his patients who had not received 
a good education, he avoided his “favourite authors” as he did 
his own physic, amongst his more learned acquaintances. If 
any of these indulged in a quotation from the classics, thie 
Doctor refrained from entering into the subject with the greatest 
perseverance. In vain were Horace, Virgil, Homer or 
Terence alluded to; Doctor Squill ‘cut his old acquaintances” 
as coolly and as unfeelingly as if he had never heard their 
names mentioned. 

Doctor Squill’s paper qualifications to practise amongst or 
upon his fellow-subjects, were nearly as limited as his real 
ones. Having been in practice before the year 1815, whicn 
the battle of Waterloo was fought, and the Apothecaries’ 
Act. passed, he was qualified as ‘a legal practitioner; ” in 
addition to this, he possessed a degree of doctor, from one of 
the Scotch Universities, where his name appeared on the same 
list with a horse, wihch had received the appellation of doctor 
from the same body. 

Notwithstanding, Dector Squill was in “ good practice,” 
and was ‘‘ doing at least fifteen-hundred a year.” He kept a 
respectable establishment in Orchard-Street, Portman Square, 
iaibilien a Brougham and a pair of horses. 

Doctor Squill’s want of professional education was no im- 
pediment to his success; nay, it rather tended to his 
advancement, as learning had not imparted to him that refine- 
ment of mind which would have recoiled from degrading thie 
professional character by tricks and artifices, which are too 
frequently practised, but are unworthy of an honourable mind. 

These tricks, or artifices, were more numerous than might 
appear to those unacquainted with them, and consisted of 
almost every means whereby he could impress the public with 
an idea of the vast amount of his professional business, and 
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consequently of his professional abilities. 

For example: at home, Doctor Squill was never to be seen 
in a shorter time than half an hour, or an hour; he was 
“ particularly engaged,” although, at the same time, his 
“particular engagement ” was reading the newspaper, or dis- 
cussing with Mrs. Squill the propriety of her last new purchase. 
His hours for consultation being from 9 to 12 o'clock, this 
system of delay was exceedingly beneficial, as his front parlour 
where his patients collected, frequently contained a number 
of persons, cach of whom wondered at the extent of the 
Doctor’s business, and supposed that every one else must be 
a patient, though he himself were not. 

Doctor Squill encouraged this display of patients, as much 
as possible, by making as many appointments as he could for 
his consultation hours: all persons respectably dressed were 
requested to call at ten in the morning, although their business 
related to every thing but that of medicine. The result was, 
that these being allowed to wait till eleven, or past eleven, 
whilst the Doctor “‘ was engaged,” the number of his patients 
was, apparently, very great, and his fame was extended in 
equal proportion. , 

He was charitable too, and saw his gratuitous patients before 
ten o'clock, and prescribed for thein without fee, but took 
good care to send his preseriptions to a neighbouring chemist, 
who allowed the benevolent doctor, a heavy per centage on 
the amount. 

Doctor Squill was religious also; that is, he belonged to 
a particular sect, who contended that they were ‘the chosen,” 
or “the elect,” and who alone, although amounting to a few 
thousands, were hereafter to receive the mercy of a just Cre- 
ator ; whilst the many hundred millions of human beings on 
the earth, were doomed to eternal suffering. Doctor Squill 
was a distinguished member of this body, and frequently 
preached and taught in their church. At times too, he would, 
pray at the bedside of his patient, and give thanks in public 
for the great favour bestowed on him by Heaven, for permit- 
ting him to minister to his dear brother’s recovery. 

The doctor however did not forget all earthly matters on 
these occasions, and not unfrequently concluded his pray er 
and demanded his fee at the same moment. 

Who could refuse such a good creature his fee? Many old 
maids were quite delighted with him, and talked of leaving 
him all their property. 
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Abroad, or “ from home,” Doctor Squill was equally atten- 
tive to appearances—his Brougham was of a peculiar shape and 
colour, so as to attract attention; his servant was dressed in 
a coat and hat many times too large for the wearer, and had 
orders to drive rapidly through the streets. Doctor Squill’s 
carriage was thus well known at the west-end, and answered 
all the purposes of a peripatetic advertising van. The doctor 
himself was not idle on these occasions; whilst carried thus 
rapidly through the streets, he advertised himself by holding 
in his hands a large newspaper, or a copy of the ‘ Lancet,’ 
which he pretended to read. This answered a double purpose: 
firstly, the paper caught the attention of the passers by, who 
either recognised Doctor Squill as an acquaintance, or the indi- 
vidual thus engaged, as amember of the medical profession, 
and exclaimed ‘there is Doctor Squill,” or, ‘I wonder who 
that doctor is, he seems to be in great practice ;” and, second- 
ly, impressed the public with an idea that Doctor Squill was a 
man devoted to literature, pursuing in the midst of all diffi- 
culties the acquisition of learning, and even applying himself 
to it during the few moments he could spare, whilst passing 
from one patient to another. 

Even reading the newspapers thus publicly in the streets 
was advantageous, as his patients conceived that this was the 
only period of time which he could devote to learning the 
—— news of the day, his time being so fully occupied in 

iis professional avocations. 

Doctor Squill was equally careful in his dress; that is, the 
clothing which he wore, answered the purpose of an advertise- 
ment. The gold-headed cane and large buckled shoes having 
been long since consigned to the ‘* tomb of the Capulets,” he 
se costume which was sufficiently characteristic of his 
profession. He invariably dressed in black, wore a white 
neckerchief, and deep frills to the breast of his shirt, so that 
the most ignorant might pronounce him to bea “doctor.” On 
some few occasions, this dress led to his being mistaken for an 
undertaker, as this class of persons dress in a somewhat simi- 
lar manner, but these mistakes, although disagreeable, were 
not so frequent as to counterbalance the advantages which he 
derived from wearing a professional livery. 

It was not Doctor Squill’s fault, therefore, if he was not 
well known at the west-end. 

Some may imagine, perhaps, that the doctor’s carriage and 
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gervant, such as described, would be rather injurious than 
otherwise to him, as being deficient in appearance, and less 
respectable than the other numerous equipages of the west-end ; 
but this was not so. Doctor Squill, even in his servant’s big 
coat, and large ill-shaped hat, showed his skill: they were 
professional, and indicated no desire on the part of the propri- 
etor thereof, to tread on the heels of those “above” him ; 
and this, let it be known, was an important element of his 
success, for the nobility and gentry are particularly careful, 
nay, jealous of a professional man who disdains to fill an _infe- 
rior situation in society to that which he is justly entitled. 
This doubtless arises from our aristocracy being one of wealth, 
rather than of birth, and the comparative facility which this 
affords to the possessor of riches to enter its ranks. 

Exclusiveness thus becomes more necessary, and is more 
strictly carried out. than if the right to aristocracy depended 
on means less easily acquired; it fullows that the realiser of 
wealth is excluded from the circles, which are freely opened to 
his immediate descendants. This is one of the causes of that 
separation into classes, which form the characteristic of 
English society. 

Doctor Squill carried out his grand principle to the minutest 
details ; he was, indeed, a worshipper of the Spirit of the 
Age and bowed down to the rodern Idol. 

alk to him, indeed, of noble feelings—and generous minds 
—-and exalted sentiments—one might as well propose to him 
one of his own black draughts. Doctor Squill watched the 
straw which floated on the stream of society, or the feather 
that the fashionable wind wafted on its depraved breath, and 
steered his course accordingly. He was one of the pack, 
and followed the foremost hound. 

Doctor Squill was a man of principle, and of no principle: 
his principle was his interest; and to this he sacrificed all else 
beside—all around might perish, he heeded it not—so that he 
succeeded. 

_ To do justice to the profession of which he was a member, 
it possesses many individuals, as different to Doctor Squill as 
day is to night—men who are toiling through evil and through 
good report, to minister to the wants, and relieve the sufferings 
of their fellow creatures. Who are they? What is their re- 
ward? What will be their fate? What tablet records their 
philanthrophic exertions? The newspaper page, whichsolicits 


the hand of charity to shelter their bereaved widows and 
sorrowing orphans, 
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Doctor Squill’s general exertions were fully equal to, and as 
profitable as his professional labours. He was, indeed, a most 
useful man to his first-class patients: his time, his talents, his 
Brougham, were at their service. He transacted private busi- 
ness for them, obtained information when required, and exe- 
cuted a hundred services which could not be so well performed 
by others. 

To the Countess Millars, whom he had just visited, he was 
invaluable, as may well be conceived: he brought her most 
valuable information, from time to time, of the fluctuations 
which daily took place in the fashionable, as well as the money 
market ; indeed, but for Doctor Sgquill, it may be doubted 
if she could have maintained that position in the fashionable 
world which she held, as his intercourse with the higher 
classes, placed much information within his reach, which lic 
eould not otherwise have attained. 

Doctor Squill was not, however, the paid agent of the 
Countess Millars ; he only prescribed for her, her family, and 
domestics, and charged for his professional attendance, but to 
suppose that one-half of his medicines were ever taken by tlic 
inhabitants of the mansion occupied by the Countess Millars, 
would be preposterous, unless the residents therein were to de- 
vote themselves to such occupation exclusively, and engage in 
no other pursuit whatever. As the disposal of his medicines 
was not taken into account when his bill was discharged, this 
was a matter of little consequence. 

Doctor Squill’s visit to the Countess Millars was most oppor- 
tune, as the Countess required some additional assistance in 
subduing her daughters to her wishes, and of Doctor Squill’s 
services she was quite assured’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


SPECULATION. 


Tue firm of Scott, Pilcher & Co. was one of the best known, 
and most respectable in the city, as solicitors of character and 
enterprise, at a time when the world, as the term is, was bu- 
sily engaged in the forming of companies for the construction 
of railways in almost every quarter of the globe. The peace- 
ful hamlet_of England, the vineyards of La Belle Frauce, the 
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mountains of Spa un, the prairies of the Ameriean forest, and 
the burning traets of Asia, bore testigony to their capabilities. 

Railways appeared. to proceed from their ingenious labora- 
tories, as Minerva issued from the head of Jupiter, ready 
made; the prospectus appeared to-day, the company was 
formed in a few days after, and the line ‘surveyed and laid out 
on paper within a few weeks. The shares were taken more ra- 
pidly than they could be prepared by the engraver, and the 
money poured in as if it were of no value whatever. 

The public had confidence in Messrs. Scott, Pilcher & Co. 
and that was suflicient ; they were well known on ‘Change ; 
had formed several companies, to which they were solicitors : 
and stood well at the Bank. Their name was sufficient, and 
good for one hundred thousand pounds at the least. 

And yet to what this confidence was to be attributed, it 
would be difficult tosay; they had no real property, their 
name was “out” toa laree amount, and but a few years had 
elapsed since the partners were but clerks in a solicitor’s office 
at the west-end. 

The heads of the house were indebted solely to their address, 
cleverness, and tact, for their success. Mr. Scott, the senior 
partner, whe represented the in-door business, was the beau- 
ideal of the steady respectable solicitor; whilst Mr. Pilcher, 
the junior, who conducted the out-door business, Was equi ally 
distinguished, as a man of activity and intelligence. 

Although engaged in so many public companies, neither ever 
appeared to be pressed for time; their business was conducted 
like clock-work, each person was in his place, and no one was 
permitted to interfere with another. 

The offices of the firm were situated in Moorgate-Strcet, 
within a short distance of the Bank, and were distineuishe d 
by their general neatness and adaptation to the purposes for 
which they were intended. 


Three outer offices contained a number of clerks, some of 


whom were engaged in the general business of a counting-house, 
whilst others were engaged i in sketching a variety of scenes of 
surpassing splendour, among which were stations of exceeding 
grandeur, villas, embankments, bridges, viaducts, and tunnels, 
which as yet existed only in the imagination of man, but were 
intended to be called into existence by the magic wand of 
Seott, Pilcher & Co., if that great director of events, Time, 


S 


mould lend his Cuwcitiaall le aid to this * h: appy consumm: ition ” 


of events. 
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The inner offices were two in number, and were occupied by 
the partners of the firm, one by Mr. Scott, the other by Mr. 
Pilcher. In addition to these, were the board-room, and 
waiting-room ; the former for the assemblage of the directors 
of the various companies, the other for applicants on business. 

Messrs. Scott, Pilcher & Co. had just started another rail- 
way company, it was the West-end Junction and Scarborough 
Railway, intended to form a junction between the west-end of 
London and the town of Scarborough, once so celebrated as a 
fashionable watering place. 

The enterprising firm had more difficulty in establishing this 
company than they expected, or experienced in the formation 
of any other company. The line did not “take” so well with 
the public. They had some difficulty too, in filling up their 
list of directors, as no one of noble name and large fortune, 
as yet, appeared in their prospectus. It is true they had their 
standing men, whom they could use on all occasions, as for 
example—Sir Adolphus Thimbleton, Sir Peter Shuffle, Alder- 
man Longfellow, the Marquis of Skylark, Lord Alfred 
Laggett, and a few others, but these had all been already so 
frequently before the public, that their names were but of little 
use amongst those who really thought upon such matters. 
Messrs. Scott, Pilcher & Co. were therefore much in need of 
a few good new names, and had been busily engaged for somo 
days past in endeavouring to obtain some for the occasion. 
These once obtained, the company would be formed, as far as 
they required ; their bark would be launched, and if the storm 
should shatter it at any future period, the solicitors, and origi- 
nal projectors would be safe from the consequences. 

They had turned their attention to the Karl of Wiltram, as 
a man suited to their purposes; his name was good, he had 
not as yét speculated deeply, although he had given his name 
to two or three of the companies already ushered into existence. 

But Lord Wiltram had the character of being a cautious 
man, who would not lend his name lightly, and was, therefore. 
not so easily to be obtained ; he was, however, as they knew, 
a man desirous of ‘increasing his store,” and thus might be 
induced to join the West-end Junction and Scarborough 
Railway Company, especially if his interest were promoted by 
his doing so. 

This might be accomplished without much difficulty: the 
shares of the railway were as yet at par only, but a little 
management on the part of the company would cause them to 
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rise in the market, when a bonus of five hundred shares might 
operate favourably on Lord Wiltram. 

This was the position of affairs at the time spoken of. 
What was the result ? 

The West-end Junction and Scarborough Railway was 
superintended by a board of directors, as most public compa- 
nies are ; this consisted of a few noble names, one or two 
aldermen, some retired officers of the army and navy, and a 
certain number of other parties who are usually met with in 
such companies. 

The board met thrice a week, at the offices of the company, 
in Moorgate Street, for the dispatch of business; on which 
occasions although there wasa great appearance of business 
there was but little of the reality. The real business of the 
company was carried on by what was termed the select 
committee. 

The select committee was formed at the commencement of 
the company, by the solicitors, and was composed of their 
own particular supporters, who did as they were desired. The 
select committee was, however, nominally appointed -by the 
general board, and thus had their sanction for all their pro- 
ceedings. ‘They were appointed for the purpose of transacting 
the private business of the compiny, such as the examination 
of the various applications for shares, and the distribution of 
these, the appointment of the officers of the company, and 
the care of the shares of the company in the market. They 
had thus the whole of the company in their hands, and the 
general board, although apparently at their head, was really 
subservient to them. 

It is difficult to believe that men will admit such proceedings 
in the management of public companies, but the “ aurt sacra 
fumes” leads them on, and frequently to destruction. 

The select committee of the West-end Junction and Scar- 
borough Railway consisted of Sir Adolphus Thimbleton, 
Chairman ; Alderman Longfellow ; Lieutenant-colonel Blus- 
ter: Major Twigg; James Chance; George Forster; and 
Frederick Sharpe, Esqrs. 

A meeting of these was being held, Sir Adolphus Thimble- 
ton in the chair. 

‘Well, Pilcher,” exclaimed the chairman, ‘how is the 
market to-day.” 

‘‘ Looking up ;” replied Pilcher, ‘‘ our private broker bought 
fifteen hundred shares yesterday, at one and a-half premium 
for the fifteenth.” 
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‘How many is that we have purchased ¢” 

‘+ Five thousand, some odds.” 

‘Do you intend purchasing any more?” 

“Oh, certainly, the same number every day, if we can ev 
them, until we shall have purchased thirty thousand.” 

‘* How many will you issue ?” 

‘¢ ] think about ten thousand; but in that we must be reo- 
ulated by the market ; we shall ‘feed it” of course, to prevent 
suspicion, but I think if we issue ten thousand, and purchase 
thirty thousand, that will answer all purposes.” 

‘¢ Will you do anything through Rowley?” enquired Major 
Twigg. 

“Oh, certainly ; but not for a few days more. I purpose 
instructing him to purchase five hundred on the 12th, at £3 
premium, and the same number daily, at as high a premium 
as he can venture upon.” 

‘¢ What will you work them up to?” 

“To £10. premium at the least, before the 15th.” 

‘“‘How many have you got, ‘Thimbleton ?” enquired Lone 
fellow. 

‘¢ Only a thousand,” replied the honourable baronet. “Have 
you got your share ¢” 

“Oh yes. I have seven hundred and fifty, have I not 
Pilcher ?” 

‘“‘ Certainly. Each of the select committee receives seven 
hundred and fifty, the chairman a thousand, cach member of 
the board two hundred and fifty.” 

“Then I shall clear five thousand pounds?” enquired tlic 
chairman. 

‘“* At the least,” responded Pilcher. 

* Has Lord Wiltram joined yet?” enquired George 
Forster. 

* T believe not, but Chance promised to look after him.” 

“1 think we have him,” interrupted Chance. ‘I met hin 
yesterday’ evening at Crockford’s, and I have no doubt of his 
joining in a day or two, but I promised him five hundred.” 

‘He is worth that remarked Sharpe.” 

“ T should not object to a thousand, if they were necessary 
to secure him.” 

‘I think we shall get him for the five hundred, but if not, 
we must let him have the thousand.” said Chance. 

“Oh by all means,” remarked Pilcher. ‘‘ His name would 
raise the shares £5. at the least ; | hope we shall. vet him 
before the 15th.” : 
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« T shall look after him again to-night.” 

“ How is he off for cash,” enquired Longfellow. ‘* Hard 
up?” 

“By no means,” said Chance. ‘“ He has five thousand 

ounds at his banker’s this moment, and seldom has less; he 
banks at Brookes & Jones’s, Pall Mall, and I know the 
cashier; if he wanted money I should have him immediately.” 

“T fear we sha’nt get him,” observed Sir Adolphus. ‘Men 
of rank and character don’t like joining us.” 

‘“] think we shall,” said Chanee. ‘* He is one of thie 
Utilitarians, and upholds the doctrines of modern philosopiiy. 
Did you read his speech in the House last night ¢” 

‘ No, what was it about? ” 

“In favour of encouraging private enterprise, and com- 
mercial speculation.” 

Those who are not in the seeret of commercial speculation, 
will doubtless be much surprised to learn, that the shares, of 
which the West-end Junction and Scarborough Railway were 
speaking, and which they were both buying and selling in the 
market, at the same time, were those of their own company. 

As soon as the company was established, that is, as soon as 
a list of directors, secretary, and other officers was completed, 
a select committee of confidential men were appointed to con- 
duct the private affairs of the company, amongst which 
the raising of the shares to a premium, was the most import- 
ant. For this purpose, two brokers, or agents, were appoint- 
ed unknown to each other, one for selling, the other for buying 
shares in the market. To some, it would appear the best 
mode to sell the shares at the best price possible; but this is 
not the case. No shares could be sold, unless buyers existed, 
and few could be found to purchase the shares of a new com- 
pany, to any extent, especially at a premium ; and besides, 
1t was much more profitable to buy than to sell. In the 
railway market it was usual for parties to buy and sell fora 
certain day, generally for the Ist and 15th of each month, 
the same mode of buying and selling is adopted in other 
markets ; on the settling day, the parties engaged in the pur- 
chase, seldom exchange shares; they ascertain the price of 
them in the market, and pay, or receive the difference, asthe 
case may be. Thus, for example: if A. buys a thousand 
Shares for the 15th, from B., at £1. premium, when this 
day arrives, the price may have advanced to £2. premium. 
B. is therefore obliged to pay A. £1000, or to hand him the 
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shares, which he must purchase at the advanced price ; or, if 
the price should fall to ten shillings premium, then A. pays 
B. the difference, namely, £500. In the greater number of 
instances, no exchange of shares takes place. The transaction 
is therefore, of a perfectly gambling character, although 
regarded as legitimate in trade. Buying and selling in the 
funds, is conducted on a similar principle, so that the London 
Exchange is as much a gambling arena as Crockford’s, or any 
similar house has ever been. 

From this, it will be seen, that if the select committce of 
the West-end Junction and Scarborough Railway could pur- 
chase thirty thousand shares in their company, for the J 5th of 
the month, at a moderate premium, and then succeed in 
raising them to a higher value, they woald receive the differ- 
ence on the day of sale, and would thus realise many thousand 
pounds, This question was therefore under their consideration ; 
they had already bought upwards of five thousand shares for 
the approaching 15th, at one and a-half premium, and were 
engaged in raising the price of the shares ; this they could 
acconiplish by directing their other agent to purchase a 
smaller number of shares for them, at an advanced rate, when 
ever the opportunity offered ; the price, by this means would 
be advanced, so that on the day of the 15th, the premium 
would be much greater than the price at which they purchased, 
and they would be entitled to receive the difference, amounting 
to several thousand pounds. 

But it may occur to some, that on the 15th, a number of 
sellers might appear, who would dispose of their shares, ata 
loss, instead of a profit; this could not be, as the select. 
committee only issued a moderate number of shares, prior to 
the 15th, just sufficient to “ feed the market,” and keep up 
the appearance of legitimate business. As the buyer had thie 
option of demanding the real shares or of accepting the difter- 
ence, the market was in their own hands, and they profited 
accordingly. 

This mode of proceeding was termed “ rigging the market,” 
and was adopted by most companies at the time. 

In a few days after, Lord Wiltram joined the West- end 
Junction and Scarborough Railway, as a director, and 
received five hundred shares, at £10. premium. 

He was not elected on the select committee, but knew of 
their existence, and also of the plan usually adopted by 
embryo railway companies. The plan was recognised as 
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lecitimate in business, and was not therefore objected to by 
one of the nobility, although his honourable character was 
never questioned, it formed only a portion of the system of 
Modern Philosophy, and was the result of legislative indiffer- 
ence to interfere with that which will not be profitable to the 
legislators. 


THE DESCENT OF VIRTUE FROM HEAVEN 'TO EARTH. 
By M. W. H. 


Softly blow the gentle Zephyrs! 
Softly wafts the scented gale ! 

Hark! the sound of heavenly music 
Swells its notes, o’er hill and dale. 


Now the sound ascends the mountain, 
Now it sweeps along the plain, 

Till smiling Nature, breathing gently, 
Kchoes back the notes again. 


See! the rose expands its blossoms, 
The lily lifts its drooping head, 
The mourning willow ceases weeping, 

And smiling, leaves its wat’ry bed. 


Behold, through yonder cloud appearing, 
A goddess hither wends her way ! 
Tis Virtue! placid heavnly maiden, 


Tended by the god of day. 


Dress’d in robes of snow-white pureness, 
Her beauty veil’d from mortal eye, 
She comes! the broken heartto cherish, 

To teach the mourner not to sigh. 
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There in her train behold the Graces, 
Valour, and beside her, Honour ! 
Joy flies around the beauteous virgin. 
Truth and Justice wait upon her. 


Hope, too, and Charity are there, 
Mirth, and Innocence, and Love, 
Peace and Contentment sit beside her, 

Children of the realms above. 


Now on earth’s wild plain descending, 
Softly steps the virgin fair, 

.o! from her presence flee the demons 
Envy, Malice, Fraud, and Care. 


Bacchus and his wild companions, 
Cease their mirth while yet she’s near, 
They hide from her in clouds of darkness, 
They cannot love—they hate—yet fear. 


Age bows before the youthful virgin, 
And trembling owns her sovereign sway ; 
The sand of Time now ceases flowing ; 
Death casts his broken spear away ; 


Come then, thou never-dying virgin, 
Deign to dwell on earth with man, 

Hearts beat, still pure as thou’st dwelt in, 
"Ere yet the reign of Vice began. 


Thine is the love that lasts for ever, 
Thine the joys that ne'er decay ; 

Wealth can alone command the pleasures 
Which flatter first, and then betray. 


On Britain’s favoured land alighting, 
Happier make each happy scene, 

Her palace opes to thee its portals, 

Welcomed by thy sister Queen. 
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ON GOVERNMENT. 
by Tripunus. 

Tue mighty changes which have lately taken place in Kurope, 
and especially in France, and the further alteration which a 
little time promises to effect, should form a lesson to those who 
areentrusted with the responsibility of governing theirfellow-men. 

It cannot be doubted that, whatever form governments may 
in the course of time assume, the original authority was given 
by the people, for the people. If we go back to the first con- 
stitution of society, we must arrive ata period when it consisted 
of but a few individuals. At first, each person protected him- 
sclf and family, but as their number increased, a form of 
government became necessary, and was adopted ; the majority 
agrecing to this, for the purposes of self-protection, and the 
reservation of the family circle, and of the property which 
each had acquired. 

Every government has thus been in its infancy a republic ; 
but as numbers increased, the power thus delegated became 
centred in a few, who have laid claim to its exclusive possession, 
and contended that they alone had the right to govern. 

This may be regarded as the history of almost all nations, 
with the exception of some few, who retain the original repub- 
lican form. 

It is somewhat remarkable that the government of the most 
powerful nations has been either republican, or of so demo- 
cratic a character as to difler little from it. Greece, Rome, 
Venice, Genoa, &c., afford examples of the fact. So long as 
public spirit continued to exist, the form of government under- 
went but little change, but as that became extinguished, the 
monarchical usurped its place. ‘The Grecians were especiaily 
jealous of their popular power, and frequently banished their 
leading men in order to prevent them obtaining more power 
than was considered to be safe. ‘The banishment of Aristides 
and other eminent men by the Athenians, was most probably 
the result of their apprehensions on this point. 

The popular power possessed by the Romans, was equally 
great; the banishment of the Tarquins, the Jealousy which 
they entertained towards their most eminent men, the death 
of Julius Czsar, show that they too watched over their privi- 
leges with care. 

Modern governments possess less of the democratic power in 
their constitution, than did the ancient. How trifling does the 
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ower possessed by the people, in ihe various countries of 
ase: appear, when compared with that enjoyed by the ancient 
Romans and Greeks. 

And yet it is difficult to imagine why such should be the 
case. We claim to be more intelligent, better educated, and 
more peacefully disposed, than our ancestors. If such be the 
fact, are we not entitled to equal authority with them ? 

Great Britain may be considered as the only powerful nation 
in Europe, which has possessed for some time, a democratic 
power in the State. 

The tendency of modern intelligence is to the greater enjoy- 
ment of this power; it would be well for all governments to 
concede in time, and yield to the people that share in the 
constitution of the State, to which they are entitled, and 
which, the history of nations proves, may be conceded with 
advantage. 

Happily the democratic elements existing in the British 
Constitution render the accomplishment of this easy, they 
require only to be extended ; their introduction has long since 
been effected. 

The encroachment on the democratic power in England has 
not proceeded from the monarch, but from a portion of the 
people, namely, the higher classes ; they have limited it as far 
as they possibly could, and although the Reform Bill gained 
considerably for the popular cause, much still remains to be 
effected. The great mass of the people, the millions, have no 
share whatever in the legislative authority, their interests have 
therefore been too little considered. The Church, the Landed, 
Commercial, Banking, and other interests have usurped the 
attention of the ee of Parliament, to the exclusion of the 
popular cause. ‘'o this may be attributed much of the pover- 
ty and crime of the humbler classes, their want of education, 
and othermoraland physical advantages whichthey should enjoy. 

That the time has arrived for an extension of popular power 
is evident, —that it maybe conceded with safety and advantage 
we believe,—that it may be withheld with equal safety is 
doubtful; there is a growing dissatisfaction in the country, 
which should awaken attention in time. A section of the aris- 
tocracy may object to such concessions, but they will be—we 
may say they are, behind the age. We do not apprehend a 
revolutionary feeling in England, but, should we wait till 
danger threatens and fear extorts that which justice admits : 
We think not. 
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ANCTENT AND MODERN ARI AND ARTISTS 
CONTRASTED. 
Roman Catruornic ArT. 


In our January number it was stated that the spirit of 
Greek art had departed ages since, and therefore all attempts 
at the grand style of painting, or in fact any style at all, 
depending for its point upon faith in the Heathen Mythology 
must fail, being merely imitative, and relying for its interest 
upon fables which are so absurd, that the wonder is, how any 
man in his senses could have ever believed in them! 

Here and there may be a profound Grecian, who, having passed 
alife in battling about the Digamma, routing out various read- 
ings of Greek authors, plunged over head in Grecian antiqui- 
ties, able to quote the poets forwards or backwards, to whom 
Greek lyrics are as familiar, as the Negro melodies to our 
vulgar ear; such a man, by poring over the remains of 
Greek art, may at length arrive at atolerably vivid conception 
of the stimulants under which the poets sung, the philosophers 
discoursed, or the sculptorsand painters of antiquity wrought 
but even with these helps towards a fullappreciation ofthesubject, 
Faith will be wanting,—the more so as it is found that great 
Greek scholars are nourished almost exclusively in our schools 
of religion—the Universities. 

Artists may rave as long as they please about Greek art, 
but who is there thoroughly to understand or appreciate their 
allegories, or mythological plagiarisms ? even on the supposition 
that the artist himself were able to comprehend in a small degree 
the ardour which urged a Phidias, or an Apelles. 

Take an analagous example in the Drama.—The Antigone 
of Sophocles which was placed on the stage of Covent Garden 
Theatre a few years since, with as much attention to -the 
details of Greek antiquities as our modern stage arrangements 
permitted. In the first place the audience was required to 
“get up” a sentiment of dread, or fear of the Gods against 
allowing a corpse to remain unburied, before they could under- 
stand the extent of religiousinterest which the Greeks attached to 
the subject of that magnificent tragedy, (for which the poet was re- 


warded by his admiring countrymen with the government of the 
APRIL, 1848.—NO, IV. VOL. IX. ; X 
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Island of Samos), and instead of a sacrifice (on the thyimele), 
to the Gods taking place in the orchestra previous to the play, 
the nutcracking and orange-devouring audience had a sacrifice 
of Mendelssohn’s musie performed by the musicians in a slip 
of the pit, called orchestra by the moderns. 

Finely however as Creon was played by Vandenhoft—who is 
both a scholar and a gentleman—Antigone by Miss Vanden- 
hoff, and the other dramatis persone well supported, (always 
excepting the truly ludicrous chorus), it failed to please ; 
nobody cared for Jupiter, or the whole Olympian assembly of 
Gods,—it was voted dull, uninteresting, and only curious as 
an experiment. 

Belore concluding this slight view of Greek art, if must be 
observed that the grand or heroic style was not exclusively fol- 
lowed by the painters of those times, and had Pericles, or 
Alcibiades been presented with a ticket for the private view 
and dinner at the Royal Academy of Athens, they would 
have seen works on the line by the portrait painters, fruit, and 
still-life painters, as well as pictures of genre, of domestic and 
familiar subjects by the Rhyparographoi, Antiphilus, Calades, 
and Pyreicus. 

The next important era of Art is that of its adoption by the 
early Christians, wherein it is curious to observe the transition 
state oo by the Greek Artists, who painted Christian 
symbols and personages with a feeling derived from a debased 
period of Greek art. 

As would be naturally expected, from the outset of Christ- 
ianity, even to the time of Constantine, but little use was 
made of so powerful a means of influencing the public mind, 
as that afforded by works of art. The necessary distinction to 
be drawn between the religioas practices of the Pagan and 
the Christian, retarded for a considerable period the adoption 
of Art as an aid to religion, but, in the course of time, as the 
absurdities of the Greek and Roman taith gave way, before 
the invincible majesty of an omnipotent, omniscient, and om- 
nipresent God, Art was gradually called in to aid the priestly 
office, and to impress upon the rude minds of the multitude 
the great and solemn truths of Theology and the mysteries oi 
the Incarnation. 

The question whether Cimabue may be truly considered as 
the restorer of art, or no, has nothing pertinent to the subject 
before us, that may safely be left to the controversialists ; it 
is sufficient for us to view the circumstances surrounding him, 
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and the occasions which fostered and developed his great 
talent forart. Bornof a noble family, and studying letters 
at the Convent of Santa Maria Novella, he had the powers of 
applying his talent to the greatest advantage. Observing the 
wretched, dry, and meagre style of design employed by some 
Greek artists who came to adorn the Convent church with 

ictures, and fascinated by the art of painting, he abandoned 
his literary studies, became a pupil in art, and soon outstripped 
his masters. 

The ardour of his disposition, his regularity of study, and 
his rank in life induced him to venture upon great deviations 
from the beaten track, and to reject the old conventionalities 
of form in use at that period. He saw nature, repudiated the 
cold lifeless forms and attitudes of the Greek type, and 
therefore determined to base his studies upon nature, and to in- 
fuse an air of life into the action of his figures, and the expression 
of his heads; these powers could not lie undiscovered, and accord- 
inlgy he was honoured with commissions to paint the churches 
of Santa Maria Novella at Florence, and St. Francis at 
Assisi. His picture of a Madonna was considered so novel 
and splendid, that it was carried in grand procession to the 
church of Santa Maria Novella. Such multitudes of people, 
such festivity, and rejoicing accompanied Charles of Anjou to 
the church when he went to see the pictnre, that the name of 
the street was altered to the Borgo Allegri, or Happy 
Borough. 

Art, after a period of obscurity, remained comparatively 
neglected, and only pursued by the merest dregs of the an- 
tique artists,—if even it deserves to be sv honovred, having 
scarcely more alliance with Greek or Roman art than that of 
the Hindoo, or the art of the Savages in the Pacific ocean— 
was now claimed by its old supporters, the Hierarchy, and for 
the self same purpose,—that of influencing the people, but, 
this time in the way of Truth! 

The period when it occurred was that of the revival of 
letters; Poetry, science, and philosophical enquiry, cultivated 
by the priesthood of the Romish church presented a juncture 
of circumstances, strongly resembling those of the eraof high art 
in Greece: accordingly, we find the Catholic church sought the 
aid of painting for the adornment of her altars, her churches, 
and her convents; the subjects being then confined to scripture 
history, principally the New Testament and the legendary 
history of the Madonna. 
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Ditterences of opinion exist among artists, respecting the 
capabilities afforded for the exercise of artistic power by the 
subjects contained in the Heathen Mythology, compared with 
those offered by the Christian dispensation ; but those persons who 
have maintained the argument in favor of the former, have 
based their opinions on a study of the art and literature of the 
classic ages, almost to the exclusion of a fair judgment on the 
works of the Christian period, especially of those before the ad. 
mixture of classical allegory with Christian subjects. The 
discussion of this question is of sufficient moment to be under- 
taken by itself; nevertheless, a few remarks may not be 
useless to show that the combined resources of the Old and 
New ‘Testaments, with the moral impersonations of tho 
Christian religion, present sources of powerful interest, 
various and instructive to the people, and highly engaging to 
the artist. 

The antique Jove, ‘the cloud compeller,” whose ambrosia! 
locks when nodding, shook many-peaked Olympus to _ its 
centre, is certainly a grand head,—perhaps the grandest aged 
head ever conceived by man; yet, its mental power must be 
taken upon trust, it thinks profoundly, beyond doubt,—but 
the spectator would look in vain for the powers bestowed on 
Jupiter, by his poetical biographers: the truth is, that art 
stops at a certain point of expression. Physically, the antique 
statues representing the Gods of the Greeks and Romans, are 
perfection ;—the ponderous and powerful Hercules, the ele- 
gant and agile Apollo, the beautiful curves of the Venus, are 
all that form can produce, while the expression of the Jupiter, 
Apollos, and other deities, but more especially the Jupiter 
ascribed to Phidias is carried to the ultimate point of intense 
and majestic thinking, but still, far short of shaking even a house 
by his nod, much less many-peaked Olympus. However, this 
head is quite as good as Jupiter deserved, unless the scan- 
dalous chronicles of Olympus libelled him to please ox-cyed 
and white-armed Juno, who had a disposition to make his 
Heavenly fireside excessively uncomfortable. 

We turn now from a deity of sadly mortal origin, to the 
contemplation of the God of the universe! whose immensity 
is incomprehensible—whose beginning—whose end is equally 
incoinprehensible,—whose attributes by their mighty power 
baffle the human intellect. 

This divine abstraction is utterly unapproachable by the art 
of mortals, and whether the Deity be presented by the penci! 
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of a Raffaclle, or a Michael Angelo, or a Murillo, it is a 
presumptuous effort, and fails accordingly. In the person of 
the Saviour the artist has the advantage afforded him by the 
likeness of man, assumed by the Redeemer during his divine 
mission ; and, beautiful as the figures and the heads are of tho 
Saviour, by Da Vinci, Raffaelle, Guido, and cther great artists, 
quite comparable to the Phidian Jupiter, still, the artist vainly 
endeavours to convey the fulness of divine thouglit, with 
which our meditations invest the countenance of the Redeemer. 

Physical excellence can be employed by the artist in the 
forms of Adam and Ive, the ante-diluvian giants, the warriors, 
sages, heroines, monarchs, and the bash‘ul retiring modesty 
of some of the scripture female personages. Mental excellence in 
the law-givers, prophets, patriarchs, apostles, evangelists, 
martyrs; while the Deluge, the destruction of the city of 
Crime by fire, battles, prucessions, sacrifices, miracles of the 
Saviour, his Death, and Crucifixion, Resurrection, Ascension, 
and the last Judgment, supply abundant occasions for the most 
complicated or siinple compositions that art can offer, requiring 
a display of the rude and of ideal beauty as much as the com- 
bat of the Centaurs, and Lapithe, or the subjects of the 
antique marbles, pictures, or ofany fabled scene of Greek or 
Roman authors. If monsters be required to balance the 
Minotaur, Ccrberus, Briareus, Centaurs, or other mingled 
creations, we have Death, Sin, the Devil, Hell, and fiends, 
fallen Angels, good Angeis, Seraphs, and those interesting 
little individuals compounded of little boys’ heads and ducks’ 
Wings, endeared to us by the name of cherubs; while the list 
may be simplified by impersonations of the Virtues and tie 
Sins, without entering upon the extensive field affordea by the 
legendary tales of miracles cherished by menkisi superstition. 
To this almost inexhaustible source of subjects may be added 
the many religious poems We., especially that magnificent one 
‘“ Paradise Lost.” 

We now find a gradual advance in the art of painting, 
through the labours of Cimabue, and Giotti. The latter was 
greatly honored and sought for by the princes and nobles of 
Italy; pictures from hishand were required byall the great cities, 
and he was besides tle first artist engaged to paint inthe Vatican. 

In his time the splendour required by the altar, continued 
the use of gilding introduced by tle Greek artists. Giotti 
employed this decoration on the glories round the heads of 
saints, and in the borders of their vestments; but after his 
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death the use of gold was extravagantly applied all over dam 

asked robes, and on parts of armour. This practice more 
or less continued even to the time of Michael Angelo, who 
offended his patron Pope Julius, by making but a slight use of 
it in the paintings of the Sistine Ciapel. 

Massaccio succeeded a number of good artists whose works 
are highly esteemed by lovers of art, but Massaccio becomes 
of more interest to us as being the master whose works were 
especially studied by that giant in art Michael Angelo, and 
also by Raffaelle, called the divine. 

Of the origin and application of pictures to the adornment 
of the altars of Christian churches, it is stated that they first 
occurred by introducing small pictures upon the front of the 
platforms raised upon the table, on which is placed the holy 
chalice. 

About the commencement of the fifteenth century, pictures 
were introduced divided by pilasters at the back of the table; 
by degrees the pictures were enlarged, the figures enlarged, 
the pilasters taken away, and ultimately the decoration 
became that peculiar application of the art of painting known 
by the name of altar pieces. 

The Church was now the protector and encourager of Art, 
and Art in return lent its powerful aid in furthering the views 
of that Church. 

About the middle of the fifteenth century the Medici exer- 
cising sovereign power in Florence, sought to add splendour 
and security to that power by extending their protection 
especially to art, literature and science; and truly they reck- 
oned upon the result ! for of all the names occurring in Italian 
history, that of the Medici is most the eminent. 

Of the great powers possessed by Leonardo du Vinci, many 
works are the testimonies, and this extraordinary man attained 
the highest rank in his art—successfully cultivated those othier 
arts which adorn human life, and the sciences which increase 
man’s power, patronised by Pope Leo X., made director 
of an Academy of Art, by the Duke of Milan, he afterwards 
became the guest and friend of Francis the First of France, 
in whose arms Leonardo died. 

The year 1474 is a remarkable one in the chronology of art, 
as having brought forth Michael Angelo Buonarotti ; he was 
of noble extraction, and possessed a mind of wonderful energy 
and compass, which was abundantly evidenced in his product- 
ions as a painter, a sculptor, an architect, a poet, and @ 
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musician: upon whose merits the world of art down to the 
present moment has vied in heaping encomiums. | 

Lorenzo de Medici became the patron of Buonarotti, and 
under Julius IT. and Paul IIT. the decorations of the Sistine 
Chapel, the wonder of ages, were produced. This chapel de- 
voted by the highest spiritual authority on earth, (accordin:y 
to the belief of thousands), to the especial adoration of the 
Deity was confided to Michael Angelo for its adornment. His 
ubject was to display the system of the divine government of 
the world from its creation, with that also of the elements 
that surround and support it to its final destruction, including 
the fate of man as dedueed from the sacred records, and 
understood by the Christian. 

A truly inspiring subject ! and as a series immeasurably 
superior to any one afforded by the Greek poets, on the ceiling 
Michael Angelo has painted the formation of the elements, 
and of the earth ; the gift of animation to Man; the acknow- 
ledgement of human dependance on Divine goodness ; the 
introduction of sin into the world, at the tree of knowledge ; 
and condemnation of man to suffering and sorrow ; the preser- 
vation of the worship of God by the only one faithful, in the 
sacrifice of Noah; his consequent preservation from the Deluge, 
and the relapse of man into sin by the conduct of Noah and 
his sons: hence arose the necessity of a Redeemer. The 
vaultings below the ceiling contain the greater Prophets who 
foretold the coming of the Saviour; together with those sibyls 
who (according to the legends of the Romish church), alluded 
to the same important event, and to the future exaltation or 
punishment of Man. 

The triumph of David over Goliath, the execution of Haman, 
and the heroic act of Judith, show immediate acts of tho 
power of God, who by the weak confounded the strong, and 
preserved the Race of Man; from whom proceeded the Saviour; 


whilst the elevation of the brazen serpent conveys a type of 


the healing nature of his sufferings. 

The remaining subjects illustrate the virtues of Humanity ; 
the union of the Old with the New Testament, till the whole 
is perfected in the tremendous picture of the Last Judgment, 
painted on the wall of the Sistine Chapel. 

Such is the explanation of these wonderful works in Fresco, 
given by the late Mr. Phillips, who filled the chair of professor 
of painting at the Royal Academy for some years. 

Michael Angelo lived beloved and esteemed by all the 
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sovereign princes of his time. He died at Rome, aged 90, 
and being disinterred by order of Cosmo de Medici, was 
buried with great pomp in the church of Santa Croce, at 
Florence, A. D. 1564. 

The grandeur of style both in painting and sculpture dis- 
played by Michael Angelo, gave strength to the conceptions 
of Raffaelle, who, to his inate sense of grace and beauty, 
added a diligent study of the remains of Greek and Roman 
art, then recently discovered. The tenderness of his female 
forms are beyond the powers of any other artist, and his art 
appeals at once to our sympathies. 

Raftaelle was employed by Pope Julius IT., to illustrate in 
the chambers of the Vatican, the establishment and mainten- 
ance of the Christian church. The subjects selected are, the 
dispute on the Sacrament; the school of Athens; the Par- 
nassus; and the Jurisprudence; intended to convey the idea 
of the Church being founded on the strong basis of religion and 
philosophy, on the blessing of God and the cultivation of 
man. These are followed by the miracle of Bolsena; the 
Heliodorous; the Attila; St. Peter released from prison, and 
other pictures, illustrative of many important grants of Divine 
favour. 

In the School of Theology, or the dispute of the Sacrament, 
the important doctrine of the Romish church, transubstanti- 
ation, is determined by the doctrines of the church. 

In the School of Philosophy the great heathen philosophers 
are assembled, and discourse to numerous disciples, by which 
Raffaelle intended to display the great support aflorded to 
religion from the wisdom of man, and the influence of culti- 
vation. In asimilar train of reasoning the Parnassus expresses 
the refining influence of poetry upon the mind of man. The 
other subjects are illustrative of the events which increased 
und confirmed the growth of Christianity. 

Raffaelle’s life was of short duration, but, brief as was lis 
career it was one of glory in the utmost as an artist. His 
patronage was of the highest,—his associates nobles, cardinals, 
and popes. He died in 1520, in his 37th year, on the anni- 
versary of his birth, namely, Good-Friday. 

England is singularly fortunate in possessing the celebrated 
cartoons by Raffaelle, even with the blemishes of restoration 
which disfigure the work of this highly gifted artist. 

At this greatest period of Roman Catholic art, we shall 
easily be led to the conclusion that it vied in splendour and 
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extent with the greatest period of Greek art, but as sculpture 
alone remains to attest the supremacy of Greece, we must award 
the prize of sculpture to the Greeks, but that of painting 
necessarily belongs to the Italians. 

The empire of Rome although reduced at times to the power 
of a petty state, nevertheless, continued to exercise its imperial 
sway,— but spiritually, instead of temporally,—over the 
greater part of the world; and although the triumphs of Roman 
generals and the pomp of ancient Rome had passed away, yet 
the Eternal City under various magnificent Pontificates amassed 
enormous treasures of art and literature ; treasures which after 
the lapse of centuries still attract thousands of pilgrims to the 
shrine of art, and excite our wonder and admiration. 

In the works of the early Italian masters,—now become 
objects of study more than heretofore,—we find an intensely 
religious feeling predominating, a purity of thought, which 
under the influence of a study of Greek and Roman antiquities, 
and in weaker hands than those of Ratfaelle and Michael 
Angelo, became contaminated by allusions and allegories intro- 
duced from the mythology and customs of the Greeks and 
Romans, and which gradually assumed power over Christian 
Art, until we find in the decline of art, profane painting became 
merely heathen allegory, cleverly executed, sometimes aston- 
ishing for its dexterity ; while religious subjects were too fre- 
quently drawn from some obscure but local tradition of miracles 
wrought by Saint Something, and cherished in a monkish 
legend. 

The question now arises, did Patronage produce the Artists, 
or the Artists produce the Patronage ? 

The talent possessed by the Greek painters, who were 
instrumental in producing the Revival of Art, was but humble ; 
but in Cimabue a powerful and well regulated mind caused him 
to see, amend, and supply the errors and deficiencies into which 
his preceptors had fallen : in his hands therefore, art became 
an agent capable of influencing the popular mind, and the 
hierarchy of Rome perceiving this, determined to avail them- 
selves of itspower: hence arosetheextraordinary patronage of art, 
superlatively demonstrated in St. Peter’s church, at Rome. 

Great occasions held forth inducements for men of vigorous 
thought to enter upon or continue their studiesin art. Priests, 
cardinals, popes, princes, emperors, all contributed their aid to 
the furtherance of great occasions for the encouragement of art. 
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Patronage and knowledge in art grew with the powers of its 
professors, and Michael Angelo and Raffaelle founded their art 
upon the labours of their predecessors, while the revival of 
learning, and the accumulated wealth of the Romish church, 
provided occasion for their employment. Had no _ place 
been prepared, nor the Sistine Chapel been built, Michael 
Angelo would in all probability have passed to the grave 
known only by a few pictures dispersed by war, or money 
over the civilized world. 

The same remarks may be almost equally applied to 
Raffaelle. Posterity owes to the Romish Church a large 
debt of gratitude, for the magnificent occasions given by tlie 
Roman hierarchy, for the development of the extraordinary 
and wonderful powers of Michael Angelo, Raffaelle, and other 
artists. Patronage was here afforded on a great scale, an 
works were accordingly produced, which have been, and continue 
to be, wonders, from that time down to the present moment. 


ENIGMA. 


I dwell in bowers where beauty sleepeth, 
Where mirthful glee its vigils keepeth, 

Fly with the bee to every flower, 

Or seek repose in Cupid’s bower ; 

Yet with the eagle I mount on high 

And skim in his flight through the lofty sky, 
With the timid deer, o’er the plain I speed, 
Or bound on earth, with the rapid steed ; 

Do not fair reader, I pray thee laugh, 

I aid the electric telegraph, 

Nor think that I mock thy credulity 

If I tell thee, my loved one, I rest with thee! 


For explanation, see last page. 











NOCTES DRAMATIC. 


By tHe AvuTuor or “ PEEPs INTO SHAKSPEARE.” 


Continued from page 2A2. 


FERREX AND PorRREX. 


Tue progress of the Drama, till it attained the maturity of 
Comedy, was by regular gradations, which lead slowly but 
steadily onward ‘to that result ;~—each stage was a prep: arative 
for its successor, and every step added some new quality 
essential to the more perfect state ;—the advance was natural, 
almost necessary—the ball had been set in motion and roll it 
must—but the birth of Tragedy was instantaneous.—F'rom its 
very nature it was incapable of progressive and easy induction, 
or those gentle transitions which marked the course of its more 
sunny sister.—It was the commencement of a new branch of 
composition in Isngland—there were no stepping-stones, no 
beaten track to guide the feet of the adventurous author, but 
he assayed upon a trackless and untrodden wilderness.— Y et, 
we are not without indications of the source whence sprung 
the first suggestion of this novel flight. A very slight ac- 
quaintance with the history of literature in England will ‘inform 
us that the classical authors were much studied amongst us in 
the sixteenth century. The writings of that period abound 
with allusions to them, and the very tragedies themselves are 
modelled in a great measure after those of Eschylus and 
Sophocles, having like them the chorus which formed the 
peculiar and distinguishing feature of the classical drama. 
We cannot wonder then, that as the age moved onward, and 
gathered strength, a desire should arise to imitate the noble 
tragedies of antiquity, and though the works soon lost all 
semblance of imitation, and indeed became most thoroughly 
national, we yet consider ourselves indebted to Greece for the 
first impulse which set the machine in motion. 

The first tragedy which appeared in England, was entitled 
“ Ferrex and Porrex.” It was the joint pr oduction of Thomas 
Sackville, Lord Buckhurst, and Thomas Norton. 
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Opinion varies much as to the share of each in its compos 
ition, but an early edition of the play assigns the first three 
acts to Norton, and the remaining two only to Sackville, and 
as there is no internal evidence to the contrary, we see no 
reason to doubt its accuracy. Be this however, as it may, we 
greatly admire the old custom of an association of genius in 
one labour,—it bespeaks more love of the work, and _ less 
hankering after petty praise than we are accustomed to see 
now-a-days. 

Ferrex and Porrex was first performed by the gentlemen ot 
the Inner Temple, at the celebration of Christmas, in 1560, 
and was repeated on the 18th January following before Queen 
Elizabeth, at Whitehall. Besides being the first English 
tragedy, it was also the first play wherein “ jigging rhymes” 
were abandoned for the more noble and masculine march of 
blank verse. This in itself was no small stride, and were there 
n0 other grounds, would, alone, entitle it to no small consid- 
eration. It is a worthy proof of the elevating nature o/ 
tragedy, that, at its very outset it produced so decided an im- 
provement in composition, and originated a style which so 
largely contributed to the grandeur and elegance of literature. 

The innovation, however, by no means became general till 
many years after, but was confined to works written for repre- 
sentation before the court aud the better educated of the coim- 
munity, the ears of the vulgar still requiring to be tickled by 
the alliterative ‘‘ love” and ‘ dove,” style of versification.—|t 
is not to be expected that this first effort in a new field should 
present all those points of interest, and action, which later 
works of the same class attained.—The play itself bears evident 
marks that the authors were conscious of adventuring on a 
novel undertaking, with whose capabilities they were not fully 
acquainted. They had resolved to write a Zragedy—and 
having this set purpose in view, they could not have the saine 
freedom as if they merely intended to dramatise a story which 
happened to be tragic. Uence the dialogue is heavy, and 
formal in the extreme, and everything which could have shed 
a single ray of brightness, or relieved the dreariness of the 
piece has been carefully excluded. ‘They feared the introduc- 
tion of anything which seemed akin to comedy, for they knew 
not yet the heightened effect which the judicious exercise of 
contrast can achieve. Neither could they emancipate them- 
selves altogether from the trammels of custom, but permitted 
the influence of the former stage management to weigh with 
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them. Thus, they do not cause representations of death, or 


other fatalaties to occur on the open scene, but the casualties 


are merely narrated by one of the characters. Before each 
act is introduced a dumb show, significant of the events about 
to take place, and in these they were by no means scrupulous 

of maintaining the unities, for they direct “a company - 
hargabusiers and of armed men all in order of battaile” t 
enter and discharge their pieces. Now considering that the 
time of the story is supposed to be about 600 years before 
Christ, this carries the use of gunpowder somewhat farther 
back than we have been accustomed to date it. At the close 
of each act, again, a chorus of four ancient sages of Britain 
come forward and recapitulate the events which have occurred 
during its progress, with reflections on their nature and tend- 
ency. In fact they were employed to deduce a moral from the 
several occurrences, and apply them practically to the audience. 
When Tragedy amuneed its true character, this was no longer 
continued, and the lesson was imparted, not by verbal admon- 
ition, but by means of actual example, and the exhibition of 
cause and effect. 

The plot of the play is briefly this :—Gorbodue an ancient 
King of Britain, desirous of repose in his old age, makes a 
partition of his kingdom, during his own lifetime, equally, 
between his two sons, Ferrex and Porrex. F errex, ‘the elder, 
displeased at being thus deprived of one half of a kingdom, 
which at his father’s death would have become his by right, 
raises an army ¢ and invades the portion of his younger brother, 
but the twain meeting, he is slain by the hand of Porrex. 
Videna, their mother, impelled by sorrow at the death of her 
favourite son, vows vengeance against Porrex, and stabs him 
with her own hand whilst he is sleeping. The people enraged 
at so atrocious and unnatural an act, rebel and kill both 
Videna, and Gorboduc, and a civil war ensues. 

Although the language of the play is unaffected, and sing- 
ularly free from the conceits which too often marred the 
writings of that age, there is never anything striking, and 
all the Speeches are spun out to a most prosy extent, indeed 
there is little which really deserves the name of dialogue, for 
every speaker seems to ‘have considered himself bound to 
give a long discourse, so that the whole may be termed a 
series of orations. 

The authors of Ferrex and Porrex also manifested their 
inexperience in the choice of their plot. Though to represent 
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one brother dying by the hand of another, and he in turn 
slain by his mother, whilst the category is made up by the 
subsequent death of both father and mother, was an idea 
most likely to occur to one in search of Tragic materials only 
—it was one which a more practised dramatist would avoid ; 
for though it might excite strong emotion, it would be far 
more apt to create horror, and disgust, than pity or sorrow. 
We are accustomed to regard maternal love as too holy and 
engrossing an affection to associate with it those crimes which, 
apart even are sufficient to call forth execration and aversion ; 
but when in addition to their own heinousness they thus shock 
one of the purest sympathies of our nature, the intended effect 
is lost, and repulsion ensues. 

Although the authors had not a distinct perception of this 
fault, they seem in some measure to have felt the necessity of 
softening down the horror of her act, by enhancing the provo- 
cation, and almost endeavouring to enlist maternal affection 
by partiality against the offending son. Thus from the opening 
Videna is represented as engrossed with her fondness for 
Ferrex, to the exclusion of his brother, and to render this the 
more appropriate, Ferrex is endowed with nobler qualities. 
The slaughter of this favorite by Porrex, then, has the effect 
of spurring her on to the murder. In their desire however, to 
divide the sympathy betwixt the brothers, they counteract 
their former purpose, for by making the act of Porrex one of 
self-defence, for which, too, he afterwards expresses the 
utmost remorse, they destroy the incitement there might 
otherwise have been to her act. Ina tragedy like this, thie 
only means of lessening the horror of the catastrophe was to 
have concentrated the whole interest on the mother, and by 
the force of compassion, to have counterbalanced the repug- 
nance for her crime. 

As a fair specimen of the style of this tragedy, I will 
extract a small portion of the speech of Arostus, one of the 
counsellors of Gorboduc. He is approving of the King’s 
intention to divide his kidgdom, like a good courtier, and lic 
proceeds, 
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I think in all, as erst your grace hath said : 
First when you shall unload your aged mind 

Of heavy care and troubles manifold. 

And lay the same upon my lords your sons, 
Whose growing years may bear the burden long, 
And long I pray the Gods to grant it so : 
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And in your life while you shall so behold 
Their rule, their virtues, and their noble deeds, 
Such as their kind behighteth to us all, 

Great be the profits that shall grow thereof ; 
Your age in quiet shall the longer last, 

Your lasting age shall be their longer stay. 

For cares of kings, that rule as you have ruled, 
For public wealth, and not for private joy, 

Do waste man’s life and hasten crooked age, 
With furrowed face, and with enfeebled limbs 
To draw on creeping death a swifter pace, 

They two yet young shall bear the parted reign 
With greater ease than one, now old, alone 
Can wield the whole, for whom much harder is 
With lessened strength the doubled weight to bear. 


This is taken from Norton’s portion of the play,—another 
from that assigned to Sackville, and we aredone. The scene 
we are about to transcribe, is, in our opinion the best in the 
whole tragedy, and almost the only one wherein dramatic 
energy rises above the monotony and tedium of the set 
speeches. Marcella, a lady of the court recounts the murder 


of Porrex by his mother. Although she is not elsewhere 


introduced, we glean from her words that she was the lover 
of Porrex. 


Marc. Osilly woman I! why to this hour 
Have kind and fortune thus deferred my breath, 
That I should live to see this doleful day ? 
Will ever wight believe that such hard heart 
Could rest within the cruel mother’s breast, 
With her own hand to slay her only son ? 
But out (alas) these hands beheld the same, 
They saw the dreary sight and are become 
Most rutheful records of the bloody fact. 
Porrex (alas) is by his mother slain, 
And with her hand a woful thing to tell, 
While slumbring on his careful bed he rests 
His heart stabb’d in with knife is reft of life. 
GorB. O Gubulus, oh draw this sword of ours, 
And pierce this heart with speed ! O hateful light, 
O loathsome life, O sweet and welcome death, 
Dear Eubulus, work this we thee beseech ! 
Evs. Patient your grace, perhaps he liveth yet, 
With wound received but not of certain death. 
GorB. O let us then repair into the place, 
And see if Porrex live or thus be slain. 
Marc. Alas he liveth not, it is too true, 
That with these eyes of him a peerless prince, 
Son to a king, and inthe flow’r of youth, 
Even with a twink a senseless stock I saw. 
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O whet a look, 
O what a rutheful stedfast eye ineithought 
He fix’d upon my face, which to my death, 
Will never part from me, when with a braid 
A deep set sigh he gave, and therewithal 
Clasping his hands, to heaven he cast his sight, 
And straight pale death pressing within his face 
The flying ghost his mortal corpse forsook. 

x - * ¥ ¥* 

O qneen of adamant, O marble breast, 
If not the favour of his comely face, 
If not his princely cheer and countenance, 
His valiant active arms, his manly breast, 
If not his fair and seemly perscnage, 
His noble limbs in such proportion cast, 
As would have rapt a silly woman’s thought ; 
If this might not have moved thy bloody heart, 
And that most cruel hand the wretched weapon 
Even to let fall, and kiss’d him in the face, 
With tears for ruth to reive such one by death ; 
Should nature yet consent to slay her son ? 
O mother, thou to murder thus thy child! 
Even Jove with justice must with lightning flames 
From heaven send down some strange revenge on thee. 
Ah, noble prince, how oft have I beheld 
Thee mounted on thy fierce and trampling stced, 
Shining in armour bright before the tilt, 
And with thy mistress’ sleeve tied on thy halm, 
And charge thy staff, to please thy lady’s eye, 
That bow’d the head-piece of thy friendly foe ! 
How oft in arms on horse to bend the mace, 
How oft in arms on foot to break the sword, 
Which never now these eyes may see again ! 


But it is high time now in all conscience to cry “ Have 
patience good people,” therefore ‘* without more circumstance 
at all, I hold it fit that we shake hands and part” for 
the night. 

































AWAKE! MY SONS, ARISE ! 


A PATRIOTIC SONG, SUGGESTED BY ALEXANDER DUMAS CELE- 
BRATED SONG OF “ MUURIR POUR LA PATRIE, LATELY SUNG 
BY THE FRENCH PEOPLE IN THE STREETS OF PARIS. 


By M. W. H. 


Hark the cannon’s roar appals, 
France, on her children calls, 
And summons them to arms, 
To battles dread alarms. 
‘‘ Awake, my sons, arise! 
For aid your mother cries.” 
‘¢ Mother for thee 
On bended knee 
We consecrate our breath, 
To victory or death, 
‘Vive la Liberte.’ ” 
Happy are they who die to free 
Their native land from slavery. 


Our brothers far away, 
Shall not aid us in the fray, 
To them we leave our homes, 
Our altars and our tombs. 
‘* Awake, my sons, arise ! 
For aid your mother cries.” 
‘* Mother we pray, 
That on this day 
Our blood shall rescue thee, 
From the despot’s tyranny, 
‘Vive la Liberte.’ ” 
Thrice bless’d are they who die to free 
Their native land from slavery. 


APRIL, 1848.—NO. IV. VOL. IX. 
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THE SARACENIC EMPIRE. 
By W. Cooke StaFrorp. 
Continued from page 230. 


Or all those impostors who have, from time to time, appear- 
ed on the theatre of the world, Mahomet, or Mohammed, or 
Muhammed,—for the name is written in these three different 
ways,—is the most remarkable. He not only established a 
religion which still exists,—but an empire; and millions still 
believe in the faith which he promulgated. A biography of 
this eminent and celebrated man must precede the history of 
the empire of the Saracens. 

Mohammed—(we adopt that orthography as the one now 
most commonly used), was born at Mecca; but the precise 
year of his birth is unknown. It has only been ascertained 
‘from Oriental authors that he was born on a Monday,—the 
10th Reby Ist., the third month of the Mohammedan year ; 
the 40th or 42nd of Cosroes Nushirvam, King of Persia; the 
year 881 of the Seleucidan wra; the year 1316 of the era of 
Nabonnassar.” This leaves the point undecided between 
the years 569, 570, 571,” of the Christian era. 

Of the tribe of Koreish, the noblest in the Mecca district, the 
Arab writers derive his descent in a direct line from Ishmael. 
His great-grandfather Hashem, was a great man in his day. 
He obtained the presidency over the Kaaba, and the govern- 
ment of Mecca; his descendants were called Hashemites ;— 
and at present the chief magistrate at Mecca, and Medinah, 
who must be of the race of Mohammed, is called ‘‘ the Prince 
of the Hashemites.” The father of Mohammed was named 
Abdallah; and his mother, (who was also of the tribe of 
Koreish), Amina; and the Arab authors relate many marvel- 
lous tales of wonder which attended his birth, is father 
died when he was an infant, (some writers say before his 
birth), and his mother when he was six years old, and he was 
ultimately brought up by his uncle, Abu Taleb, with whom 
he continued till he attained the age of twenty-five years, his 
sae employment being travelling with Abu Taleb’s cara- 
vans from Mecca to Damascus. At that age he became factor 
to arich widow of Mecca, Kadija; to whom he was married 
in his 28th year. The Arabian writers, in their love of the 
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marvellous, tell us, that in the last journey Mohammed made 
before his marriage, many wondrous events befel him; one of 
which was, that he was shielded from the intense heat of the 
sun, by a cloud suspended over his head, by the angel Gab- 
riel. ‘These things were related to Kadija, on their return, 
by some of the slaves who accompanied Mohammed, and first 
induced her to think of him as ahusband. “ But surely,” as 
Ockley observes, ‘‘there was little need of a miracle, to induce 
a widow of 45, who had already buried two husbands, to take 
for a third, a young man of 28, possessed as Mohammed is 
said to have been, of a handsome person, and agreeable man- 
ner.” We are told, that the nuptials of the prophet and his 
bride, were celebrated with great festivity, mirth, music, and 
dancing ; heaven is said to have been filled with unwonted 
joy, and the whole earth intoxicated with delight. Some 
Arab writers add, that a voice from the skies pronounced the 
union happy; that the boys and girls of Paradise were let out 
on the joyous occasion, in their bridal robes ; that the hills and 
valleys opened for gladness at the sound of unearthly music, 
and that fragrance was breathed throughout all nature.” 

This marriage raised Mohammed to an equality with the 
first men of the city ; and probably gave him the first idea of 
aiming at the possession of its government; which, in fact, 
would have been his by inheritance, had not his father and 
arg both died when he was a minor; and it therefore 
ell to his uncle, Abu Taleb. We know however, very little 
of his conduct or pursuits for several years. Some writers fill 
up the vacuum with many marvellous stories, not worth repeat- 
ing; and legends in abundance , referring to it, are told by 
the Arabian authors. It is certain he continued to act for 
some time as a merchant ; but in his 38th year, we have the 
first symptoms of his pretended revelations from on high. It 
is conjectured, that, in his travels, having noticed the variety 
of sects, and the differences which existed on the score of re- 
ligion, he conceived the design of promulgating a new faith, 
which should have something in common with the creed of 
all. At any rate, he then began to affect solitude; and fre- 
quently retired to a cave, in Mount Hara, near Mecca, where 
he spent his time—so say his followers—in fasting, praying, 
and meditation ; and was rewarded by the mission from on 
high, which constituted him the Prophet of God. During 
these retirements, the Koran was written, being derived 
according to his account, from direct revelations from the 
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angel Gabriel ; but it is supposed, that a Persian Jew, named 
Abdia, well versed in the history and laws of his persuasion ; 
a Nestorian monk, named Bahira or Sergius; and Waraka, 
a kinsman of Kadija, assisted him in its composition. 

When Mohammed publicly took upon himself the character 
of a prophet, he was in his 40th year. His wife was his first 
disciple. She first embraced Islamism ; which, observes 
Mills, in his ‘‘ History of Mohammedism,” ‘‘is said by Prideaux, 
to signify the sowing of religion ; by Sale, resigning one’s-self 
to God; by Pocock, obedience to God and his prophet. It also 
means the Mohammedan world. It is therefore of the same 
acceptation among the Mohammedans, as the words Christian- 
ity, and Christendom, among Christians. Moslem, or Mus- 
sulman, is a derivation from Eslam, or Islam, and is the com- 
mon name of Mohammedans, without distinction of sect or 
opinion.” But to return from this slight digression. 

The progress of Mohammed in obtaining disciples was, at 
first, far from rapid; his wife and eight others constituting all 
his followers. In three years, however, their number greatly 
increased ; and this drew down upon him and them the enmity 
of the Koreishites. On account of the persecution they had to 
endure, Mohammed gave such of his disciples as had no family 
to hinder it, leave to quit Mecca, and 83 men, and 18 women, 
with their children, fled to the King of Ethiopia,—to whom 
the Koreishites sent presents; requesting him, at the same 
time, to cause the fugitives to return. Not only did the King 
refuse to accede to this request, but the Mohammedan writers 
tell us, that he embraced Islamism. Many of Mohammed’s 
family alsonow embraced this new faith; but his uncle, Abu 
Taleb, though he protected his nephew, refused to become a 
proselyte. But the progress of the ‘*‘ Prophet” was so great, 
that in the eighth year ot his mission, the Koreishites entered 
into a written agreeement not to intermarry with the Hashem- 
ites, or descendants of Hashem, Mohammed’s great grand- 
father. One legend tells us, that a worm eat every word out 
of this deed, except the word God; others, however, say, 
that it was the word God which was eaten out, wherever it 
appeared; the supreme being was averse to the drawing of the 
instrument, and had everything relating to himself obliter- 
ated. Others again, say, that the notary’s hand withered as 
soon as he had finished the deed! In one thing, all agree 
however, that the Koreishites, for some cause or other, held a 
public meeting, and cancelled the agreement. 
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In the tenth year of his mission, Mohammed lost his unele, 
Abu Taleb, who is said on his death-bed, to have repeated the 
rofession of faith required of those who embraced [slamism. 
Shortly after, Kahija, to whom he was tenderly attached, also 
died. She was interred at Mecca; and Burckhardt tells us her 
tomb is still remaining,—being regularly visited by the pilgrims 
on Friday mornings. It is enclosed by a square wall, and pre- 
sents no object of curiosity, except the tomb-stone, which has 
a fine inscription in Cufic characters, containing a passage from 
the Koran, from the chapter entitled ‘Souret el Kursy. ‘*Mo- 
hammed subsequently married three other wives; Ayesha, 
daughter of Abubeker; Sawda, daughter of Saura; and 
Hatsa, daughter of Omar ;” but none seem to have been loved 
by him equal to Kahija. She bore him four sons, all of whom 
died in their infancy; and four daughters,—Fatima, Zainab, 
Rokaia, and Omar Coithum,—who attained the age of ma- 
turity, and were married, as we find stated by his biographers. 
There was something very simple in the faith, as_promul- 
gated by Mohammed, when compared with the various creeds 
which were at that time taught by heretic Christians, or with 
the rabbinical doctrines of Judaism. He taught the unity of 
God; the resurrection; and a future state of reward and pun- 
ishments, but he made the former consist wholly of sensual 
enjoyment. Islamisim, he declared, says Ockley, was not a 
new religion, but a restoration to its original purity of the an- 
cient religion taught and practised by the prophets, Adam, 
Abraham, Moses, David, and Jesus. He did indeed purge 
the religion of the Arabians, which in his time was rank idol- 
atry, from some gross abuses, as Sabeism, or the worship of 
the host of heaven, the worship of idols, and divination. 
In order however, to make his new system more accept- 
able to his countrymen, he retained several of their old 
superstitious services, such as frequent washing, the pilgrim- 
age to Mecca, with the absurd ceremonies appendant to 
it, of going seven times round the Kaaba, throwing stones to 
drive away the devil, &c. A very simple profession was re- 
quired of his disciples; it was only to declare ‘‘there is but one 
God,” and “ Mohammed is his prophet.” He told his follow- 
ers the most marvellous tales, and they eagerly credited them. 
One of these related to an ascent into the highest heaven, 
Where he said he was taken in one night on the back of a 
beautiful ass, called Al-borak, and accompanied by the angel 
Gabriel ; and the most extravagant things are told us by the 
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Mohammedan writers, of what he saw and heard in this 
wonderful journey. When the story however was told to the 
people, which it was on the morning following the night when 
the ascent was alleged to lave taken place, it was received with 
indignation and derision. Abubeker, Ayesha's father, how- 
ever, vouched for its truth, and was named by Mohammed in 
consequence, Assadick, “the just man.” Incredible as are the 
details; and contrary to reason and common sense as is the 
story of this visit tothe blest abode of the Great Jehovah, it 
soon obtained credence, and is now implicitly believed by the 
followers of Islam. 

In the thirteenth year of his mission, an important event 
took place. A number of the inhabitants of Yathreb, a town 
some distance from Mecca, embraced Islamism, swore fealty 
to Mohammed, and promised to defend him from his enemies 
as they would their wives or their children. This league, and 
the power—oftensive and defensive—which it gave him, seems 
to have alarmed the Koreishites more than anything else which 
had yet occurred ; and they determined to assassinate him. 
For the execution of this project, a man was to be chosen out 
of each of the confederated tribes ; and each of these selected 
assassins was to have a blow at Mohammed with his sword, 
‘in order to divide the guilt of the deed, and to baffle the 
vengeance of the Hashemites ; as it was supposed,” (we quote 
from Green’s ‘“‘ Mohammed,”) “that with their inferior 
strength they would not dare, in the face of this powerful 
union, to avenge their kinsman’s blood. The prophet declared 
that the angel Gabriel revealed to him this atrocious conspi- 
racy ;” to avoid which, he fled from Mecca, accompanied only 
by Abubeker, and they hid themselves in a cave at no great 
distance from Mecca. Their pursuers passed this cave ; but, 
say the Mohammedan writers, ‘“ during the three days they 
had lain hid there, a spider had spun its web over the mouth of 
the cave ; and a pigeon laid two eggs near it :” but those who 
doubt the truth of the prophet’s mission, suggest, that the 
— nest and the spider’s web were placed there by the 

ugitives themselves, to induce a belief that the cave was 
empty. However this was, the pursuers thought that no one 
would be within the cave, and.they passed on without searching 
it. Mohammed and his companion got safe to Yathreb, where 
they met with a kind reception. They resided with one Abu 
Ayub, till a house was erected for them ; where Mohammed 
continued to reside during the remainder of his life. The town, 






































FLORA MAY. 


was from this time, called Medinato ’] Nabi, “the town of 
the prophet ;” and at last “‘ Medina,” the town, by way of 
eminence. This event is called ‘ The Hejira,” or Flight ; 
it is generally supposed to have taken place on the 16th of 
July, A.D. 622; and itis the era from which the Mussul- 
mans date all their transactions. 


(To be continued.) 


e.* It may be proper to observe, that, consulting Mills, Green, Prideaux, 
and other writers, Ockley’s “ History of the Saracens,’ forms the main 
authority for these papers. 


FLORA MAY. 
By W. S. Passmore. < 4 


In years byegone there bloomed a maid, 4 
Some fairy bud was she ; Uf 
No sweeter flow’r adorned the glade, | 
Or graced the laughing lea. 
I woo’d and won that heavenly prize it 
And lived but to repay— ¥ 
The fondness of her beaming eyes, 
The smile of Flora May. 
j 


And thus we loving lived till, lo! 

Death’s ruthless scythe drew near, a 

And my fair flower was numbered now fe 

With those bright joys that were ! ot 

Like blighted willow scathed and torn, oy 

To lightning’e wrath a prey— , 

So drops this sapless heart forlorn, 
Bereft of Flora May ! 

Brighton. 
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THE GOLDEN PASSION, 
By Grorce Hoop. 


Tue extreme passion for money is perhaps the most singular 
that ever emanated from the breast of man. Other — 
may be well defined, and reasonably accounted for; but who 
can explain, or account for, the miser’s love for his gold? Tho 
ardour of the lover for his mistress,—expressed it may be in 
an amorous song or sonnet,—proceeds from a hope of mutual 
benefit. The Bibliopoie, who never sees a new book without 
a desire to possess it,—who could, if it were possible, devour 
whole libraries at a glance, expects to receive wisdom and in- 
struction from his volumes. in his love for time-worn manu- 
scripts,—his passion for coins of an ancient mould and date, 
the antiquary frequently lights on a useful object ;—his 
hoarded antiquities show the progressive improvements of the 
world. But the love of money, an avaricious love, we mean, 
hath this peculiarity, that it extends to an object which may 
neither benefit, or rejoice its possessor. The miser makes no 
use of his money. Day after day, and year after year, he 
accumulates vast sums heap upon heap, and figure added to 
figure; and yet he never knows its true value, he possesses, 
yet enjoys it not. These sums, it may be said, will surely 
become of use to some one, after his death, or otherwise. But 
this is a mere evasion.—Does the money thus hoarded profit 
or impart pleasure to its present possessor? No: it does not. 
He will not allowit to do so. His gold, which remains in his 
own keeping, neither feeds, warms, orclotheshim. The true 
miser denies himself the comforts, nay the very necessaries of 
life, that he may increase his stores. Enter his house,-—it 1s 
neat!y and carefully kept,—every article in its proper place, 
and yet, somehow, there is a want of comfort about it. The 
fire slumbers on the hearth, it is too expensive to disturb it, 
it may also damage the furniture.—The carpets are not laid 
down in certain rooms since they are seen to be worn.—The 
lights are reduced to the lowest ebb consistent with seeing. 
Mark the miser man himself,—his lean and meagre aspect, 
—his face clothed with a perpetual grin,—his cheeks yellow- 
hued like his gold, and his ‘eadb seemingly tuned to its 
clink. He is a walking spectre, the shadow of a man. Who 
ever heard of, or saw, a stout, goodly-conditioned and com- 








































THE GOLDEN PASSION. $29 
plexioned miser? If such could be found, he would form a 
natural wonder, a genuine curiosity. To hear him give a 
hearty laugh, would upset at once our long formed and deeply 
cherished notions of the world. Charles Lamb, in his usual 
facetious way, represents the arcumulation of money to be, 
“a grand attempt to keep poverty at a sublime distance.” 
Not so, shade of Elia.—To the avaricious man, his riches are 
the chief source of his poverty. They steep him to the very 
lips in it. If he had not been so rich, he had not been so 
poor. The richer he grows, the poorer he becomes. He is 
rich, he has amassed large sums of money, and yet there is 
no man so utterly and wretchedly poor. Gold can accomplish 
many things in this world, and ‘* Mammon wins its way where 
seraphs may despair.” But for, or on behalf of the extreme 
miser, his riches,—the idol of his heart,—the centre of his 
hopes, fears, joys, loves, and thoughts, can absolutely do 
nothing. 

The accumulation of money cannot even afford the miser 
decent, or unalloyed pleasure. He may be called upon at 
times to part with it, and he does so with exquisite pain. If, 
on such occasions the sighs and groans of his soul were audible, 
they would sound as deep and mournful as those he might 
utter during the amputation (chloroform not used, as too 
expensive) of a limb. Every guinea goes from him like a 
drop of his heart’s best blood. ‘‘ Who steals my purse,,’ says 
Shakespeare, boldly, ‘steals trash.” ‘* Nay,” cries the 
miser,—‘‘he steals my all, rather let him take anything, 
everything else.” His avarice becomes the fruitful motto of 


abrood of horrors. The fear of loss, —the depression of trade, - 


—a panic among the stocks,—the midnight robber, the selfish 
friend,—the faithless servant,—the thoughts of these, with 
those also of grim, ghastly, unsparing death, stretch his 
mind on an imaginary tormenting rack. They haunt his 
night-visions causing him to see itching skeleton hands 
straining at his purse strings, or exploring his chests. Of all 
men living the miser is most miserable. 

All men have their passions; and their weaknesses, some 
criminal, some trivial, and some which may be said to be respect- 
able foibles. But avarice is nota gentlemanly or respectable 
foible. With some it becomes an insanity, a moral obliquity, 
a perversion of judgment and taste, a misapprehension of money, 
and its uses, a misbelief in God’s providence and the destiny 
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of man. It is an insanity,—it was so in the following case,— 

A person accustomed to support himself by begging, died 
some years ago, possessed of considerable sums of money, 
He was well known in several neighbourhoods, where he went 
his rounds. From some charitable persons he received scraps 
of provisions—from others pence, or halfpence. Of course he 
ate the scraps, but carefully preserved and secreted the pence. 
In course of time he inherited a goodly portion, but he made 
no use of it: he neither changed his oh nor his profession. 
The seams and rents in his garments still grinned and gaped 
on each other as formerly ; his hat was still his flag of dis- 
tress, and his shoes in winter imbibed the streams. One day 
he was found dead by the wayside. On his person were found 
gold, silver, copper, and notes, amounting to several hundred 
pounds. Here was aman who gathered money merely for the 
sake of gathering. In what respect did his conduct differ from 
that of the idiot girl, who gathered her pebbles on the shore— 
who, day after day wandered to the beach, and returned with 
lapfuls of white stones, whch she deposited in front of her 
house, piling them in heaps. Of what use was the money, 
or the stones, to the man, or the girl? None whatever. And 
this beggarly miser is but a type of his class. 

We call avarice a moral obliquity, since the avaricious man 
has no correct sense of moral duty—a perversion of judgment 
and taste, because there are worthier objects claiming his at- 
tention—a misapprehension of money and its uses, because 
money was. made to be circulated, not hoarded — and 
finally, a misbelief in God’s providence, because the miser 
distrusts the care and goodness of God, and believes not that 
man’s destiny is far higher than the destiny of any clay, yel- 
low or otherwise. ; 

He forgets too, what is very important, that he must render 
an account of the use he has made of that very wealth which 
he is so anxious to prevent himself or others from using. 

Avarice begets and fosters selfishness. True itis, the gold- 
lover bestows little of his gains upon himself. In this respect 
he is a most disinterested man. ith a devotion which in a 
better cause would be deemed heroic and noble, he sacrifices 
his love of self to his love of gold—his health to his wealth— 
his bodily clay to its kindred dust. Gold, indeed, becomes his 
proper self. But this very devotion makes him oblivious of 
the claims which his fellows have upon him. The miser 1s 
somewhat eccentric—neglecting the common rules of life, 
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shunning hospitality and social intercourse. He eats his 
scrimped meal by his scanty fire—alone.-—No friendly face 
graces his board. Should a friend visit him he is freezed by 
his coldness, he is glad to escape and breathe a free air. For 
the poor, and especially for poor relations, he nourishes a con- 
tinual hatred. He holds them, asthe Turk holds a certain 
animal, in utter contempt. ‘* What fools they were,” solilo- 
quises he, ‘“‘to be so soft—so honest—so over-scrupulous! 
My money,” he continues, with a shrug of shrewdness, “cost 
me pain and labour to acquire, and shall I bestow it on such 
never-do-well persons?” Charity begins at home—but, alas! 
the miser’s charity neither begins at home or abroad.—He 
cares not for the poor of his own blood, much less for those of 
that blood of which God hath made all nations of the earth. 
Let them perish—what is that to him. He is not his brother’s 
keeper—far from it, he is the keeper of his gold. 

Some serious, diligent, industrious, and withal generous 
persons, are very anxious to find a middle path between ava- 
rice and waste. Theyseek fora golden medium. They would 
not choose to be accounted niggards, neither would they like 
to be looked upon as extravagant. The one evil is certainly 
as bad as the other. Extreme avarice and useless extravagance 
are equally blameable. Many good persons, by acts of kind- 
ness—by an over-profuse generosity, a waste of good nature 
draining their purse, have reduced themselves from a state of 
independence to comparative poverty. Their conduct is culp- 
able, but infinitely superior to that of the avaricious man who 
never did a good action—whose mind is rendered totally in- 
capable of its conception. Others in good situations for saving 
money, have neglected to doso, and reaching old age, have 
become burdens—very disagreeable and perplexing ones—to 
their friends. And yet the scatterling has frequently been 
reclaimed, but we seldom hear of a reformed miser. The 
heart of the latter becomes as hard, sealed, and unchangeable 
as his God. 

The love of money in the avaricious man outlives all other 
oves :— 


Gold, gold, gold, 
Hoarded, bartered, bought and sold, 
Spurned by the young, but hugged by the old 
To the very verge of the churchyard mould. 


Gold did little for the miser in life, still less will it accom- 
plish for him at death—it rather embitters his last moments. 
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Oh ! the sad thought that he is now to part with his long 
cherished treasure. The thought, too, which will occasionally 
intrude on his mind, that, in spite of all his gains—his hoarded 
wealth bought by the sacrifice of peace and honour, he has 
after all suffered an irrecoverable, an irreparable, a dead loss. 
That he, a rich son of time—rendered for ever bankrupt by 
death, is slowly, but surely going forward to meet an august 
eternity with a woefully deficient balance sheet, credited by 
much, very much, but debited with nothing. Even those who 
are not deficient in moral sense, or religious feeling, have 
experienced uncomfortable deaths from their unwillingness to 
part with their money, and their untimely delay in giving 
directions for its disposal. Some time ago, a lady possessing 
a goodly portion of wealth, which she had carefully preserved, 

ossessed also of good sense and religious principles, lay on 
her deathbed. An intimate female friend visited her, when 
the following conversation ensued.—It was begun by the visitor 
enquiring — 

‘* Have you, my dear friend, made your will and testa- 
ment?” 

‘Oh no,” was the reply, ‘I hope there is plenty of time 
for doing that, yet.” 

‘Why you are—and it is needless for me as a friend to 
deny it—you are dying.” 

“Dying!” she gasped with a voice that plainly showed how 
near ie was to that event. “Dying! dying! the doctor 
never told me so.—Can nothing be done for me!” 

“¢ Aye:” rejoined her friend, ‘but any one may observe it, 
there is no time to lose. You ought to finish with earth, and 
look to Heaven.” 

‘¢ How cruel,” she muttered “ of the doctor, not to tell me 
I was dying, I'll dismiss him.” 

“Yes, you may with all safety,—send for a lawyer immed- 
iately, and get your affairs settled, remember your numerous 
relations.” 

“True, true,” she whispered, ‘‘ they are doubtless longing 
for my departure, and gaping for my money.” 

With great reluctance she acceeded to her friend’s wish, 
and sent for the legal man. On his arrival her first words 
were 

‘“T am said to be dying. I have dismissed my doctor 
because he did not tell me so. Now, my business is with 
you. I never had to do with lawyers before, (a pity, thought 
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the man of briefs), do you think me dying?” said she sud- 
denly starting up in her bed. 

‘We must all die some time or other, Madam,” replied 
the solicitor. 

“Aye,” but do you think there is any hope for me, just 
now ” 

“ Really, Madam, I cannot tell, it is not in my way to 
determine whether persons are dying or not.” 

After a long and tedious conversation, she gave directions 
for the disposal of her money. When the lawyer was leaving 
her, to execute his commission, she said, 

‘Can you have the papers ready for signature in half-an 
hour?” 

‘‘Nay, Madam, we do not write by steam yet, we employ 
the human power, and no mortal hand is able to write so ad 
a paper in so short a period,” said he as he bowed and 
retired. 

There is no character more unbecoming, or repugnant, 
than that of a religious miser. It is very questionable, how- 
ever, whether such a character exists, since it is the very 
tendency of avarice to convert all religion into a worship of 
money. At all events, no two principles are more irrecon- 
cilable than avarice and Christianity. The one is like the 
image of the Babylonish monarch, whose upper parts were 
golden, and its nether parts of clay. It is of the earth, and 
earthy. The other is an etherial spirit, from Heaven, dwell- 
ing in an atmosphere of love, and breathing good will to 
all men-—Its noblest precept is charity. 

Holy writ informs us, that “money is the root of all 
evil.” A poet says that it has formed the price of crime,—the 
root of theft, lying, and murder.” To many it has been the 
devil’s purchase-price, the barrier of Heaven. 

It is necessary to have some regard for money in this world. 
To hoard it up,—to set our hearts on it alone,—to doat upon 
it, is esentially ignoble and unworthy. Each man possesses 
within himself what no money can redeem, or purchase,—a 
mind,—a heart. Against such a treasure a gold globe would 
weigh lightly. Those who possess not riches, who have no 
prospect of possessing them, whose weekly wages is exhausted 
by their weekly wants, have no reason to envy their richer 
neighbours. A heavy purse frequently weighs heavier on the 
heart than alight one. The poor in wealth may possess nobler 
riches,—acquire more endearing treasures. They may, if 
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they choose, become rich in faith, heirs of a kingdom, and 
inheritors of peace, Joy, hope, and happiness. With theso 
they may be the richest, noblest, and wisest men in the 
world. No amount of money whatever, can supply the want 
of these invaluable blessings. * 


SYMPATHY. 


By ExizaBetH Rosinson. 





To Tue Rev. 


When fervour glistens in thy suppliant eye, 
And holy aspirations softly sigh 
Their way to thrones of grace beyond the sky, 
Oh! then I ask of thee blest 

Sympathy. 


When it is well with thee in pious joy, 
Pleasure, unsullied by the world’s alloy, 
Rapture, that power of sin cannot destroy, 
Ah! let me share with thee blest 
Sympathy. 


Should sadness veil the hopes for which I sigh, 
Or sickness press the couch on which [ lie, 
May I then find thee even kindly nigh 

To soothe me with blest 


Sympathy. 


And when I reach the dark and narrow strand 
Which I must pass to gain “The better Land”— 
Oh! gently guide me with thy fostering hand, 
And say thou too wilt join “The happy Band” 
Of heavenly 
Sympathy, 
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THE BODY-SNATCHER. 


A TALE OF OTHER’ TIMES. 


By ALFRED Rosinson. 


Ir is within the memory of most middle-aged persons of 
the present day, who have, during the last thirty years, kept 
an eye on the social and political changes which this country 
has experienced during that time, that among many other 
abuses which cried loudly for amendment, those connected 
with the medical profession—its government and the proper 
education of its members—caused a great sensation in the 
public mind generally, as well as in the profession. 

If there were one circumstance more than another which, 
from its direct appeal to the feelings of the multitude, interest- 
ed the public in medical matters generally, it was the custom 
which then prevailed of violating the sanctity of the sepulchre, 
by the appropriation of its ghostly tenants to the purposes of 
science. Science—indeed the common welfare of mankind, 
—pointed out to the surgeon that the only way by which he 
could become sufficiently well acquainted with his profession, 
was, by the study of the dead body ; the law demanded that 
he should produce proofs that his studies had comprehended 
all the advantages of dissection ; but by a singular incongru- 
ity, which seems enormous, the law had neglected to provide 
him with the means of prosecuting the important science of 
Anatomy in the way which was set down by itself, for the 
guidance of the profession. 

What was the result? Asa matter of course, it became 
necessary to disregard the absurd and insufficient provisions of 
the legislature ; and the consequence was, the introduction of 
the revolting practice of “‘ body-snatching,” by way of provid- 
ing students and professors with the only means of learning and 
teaching the important sciences of Anatomy and Surgery. It 
was the detection of this horrible custom—which disturbed 
even the quietude of the grave—and which at length led to 
the siill more horrible crime of murder,—that brought the 
public mind into such a state of excitement as to effect a 


Speedy alteration of the law, which happily cxists up to the 
present time. 
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336 HOOD'’S MAGAZINE, 
But these salutary changes were not effected for some eon- 
siderable time after the discovery of these practices. Tho 
enormous price which the scarcity of subjects for dissection 
kept up, made the temptation to rifle the grave very great ; 
and, as we have before hinted, when the vigilance of friends 
prevented in a great degree the depredations of the “ resur- 
rectionists,” they were loth to stop short when a large reward 
stared them in the face, and sooner than lose the golden oppor- 
tunity, the crime of murder was added to the fearful list of 
enormities. 

From the very remotest ages down to the present time, 
there seems to have been a peculiar sort of feeling—a compound 
of reverence and awe—with which almost all nations—civil- 
ised and barbarous—are in the habit of regarding their dead. 
The most daring plunderer—the most hardened impostor on 
the benevolence of the charitable—fears death, and feels 
terror-stricken when In its presence, by some unaccountable 
agency which his reason refuses to explain. Thus the particu- 
larly revolting character of the employment of which we speak, 
rendered it somewhat select—if sucha term be admissible— 
there being comparativeiy few daring enough to carry out 
this dreadful calling in all its bearings. 

The risk, not only of punishment if detected, but also of 
life and limb incurred in plundering the burial-grounds in and 
near the metropolis in consequence of the strict watch set upon 
the dead by friends who were generally armed, rendered the 
vocation of the body-snatcher anything but agreeable ; and as 
may be supposed he was generally a sturdy villain who could 
Se on all the better feelings of the heart, and treat with 
sacrilegious levity all that even the most untaught minds 
regard with sacred reverence. 

The common custom which prevailed, of watching the burial- 
grounds until the work of decomposition had rendered the dead 
unfit for the purpose of the anatomist, when it was clearly 
proved that the grave-yards were habitually plundered of their 
contents, rendered it necessary for the greatest skill to be dis- 
a by the body-snatcher in effecting his ‘horrible purpose. 

heir operations were chiefly performed at night, and that too 
when the weather was bad, or the moon was down, in order 
that their movements might be unperceived. 

John Westwood was in appearance the very man to be 2 
body-snatcher. In height he was nearly six feet ; his large 
frame was covered with powerful muscles, and there was a de- 
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gree of firmness in his step, and an expression of decision upen 
his swarthy countenance which told you plainly that his em- 
plovments were of no ordinary kind. Although there was 
nothing either in the countenance or general appearance of the 
man that enlisted the beholder in his favor, at times, when 
his brow was not wrinkled with care, and his mind not actively 
engaged in thought, there was something in Join Westwool’s 
face, which might be mistaken for intelligence. 

In age John Westwood could not have been ‘ess than forty- 
five,-—he looked every day of it—for his black bushy whiskers 
were freely interspersed with grey bristles; his cheeks hac 
worn themselves into long furrows ; a crow’s fovt was firmly 
planted in the corner of each eye; whilst Dame Nature ina 
freakish humour, had, in furnishing his chin, neglected to sup- 
ply her ordinary amount of adornment to the crown of his 
head, which was perfectly bald. Jolin had been what the 
world calls an unfortunate man. Nothing that he undertook 
seemed to prosper. In eariy life he married, and one daughter 
was the result of his union; and with the view to procure an 
honest livelihood for his wife and child, he opened a general 


"2 


shop, for the supply of provisions to the poorer classes,—a 
calling which in the time of war, was considered profitable if 
properly conducted. But his constant contact with the most 
degraded of his race, was too much for him,—the temptation 
to drink and gamble was more than John Westwood’s slender 
philosophy could withstand ; and the death of his wife, which 
occurred soon after, was construed into an excuse for his in- 
dulging in vicious company and habits as a meaus of diverting 
his mind from his misfortunes. Ruin soon followed.—John’s 
friends were not disposed to help him, since he showed no dis- 
Sein to help himself. But what of the gentle Amy! Not 
orgetting the sound principles of truth and honesty incul- 
eated by her mother on her dying bed, Amy Westwood, 
although in years but a mere child, imbibed a proper view of 
her own position, and the dreadful example set by her father, 
only served to impress upon her young mind the value of what 
she had learned. At the death of her mother she fell into the 
hands of an aunt, who by bribery and entreaty managed to 
prevail upon John Westwood to aliow his daughter to remain 
under her care. 
Years rolled on. So long as his wife’s sister could out of 
er hard earnings afford him the means of vicious indulgence, 


John Westwood did not interfere with his daughter. Meai- 
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while, Amy gradually grew up to womanhood. Her aunt had 
imparted to her what little instruction her own capacities 
would admit of, and having been blest by nature with a due 
share of intelligence, the gentle girl had managed to obtain a 
precarious subsistence by assisting her aunt in a small day- 
school for the instruction of the children of the lower classes, 

But though circumstances separated them, Amy Westwood 
loved her father tenderly. Her own inexperience led her to 
excuse his vice, on the ground of the bereavement he had 
sustained in the loss of her mother. Her own remembrance of 
her deceased parent convinced her of her worthiness, and shie 
could forgive what seemed to her but an attempt to dissipate 
the grief which so great aloss might well occasion. And not- 
withstanding the depravity into which John Westwood had 
plunged himself, there were moments when he felt himself 
ashamed—ashamed that it should be from the lips of a guileless 
girl that reproof should fall, reproof that his conscience told 
him was well deserved. And to do John Westwood justice, 
he felt that the admonitions which fell from Amy’s lips were 
the result of the tenderest feelings of affection, and he regard- 
ed her black and brilliant eye, and her raven locks of glossy 
brightness, with all the pride of a father’s heart. 

At the time of which we write, John Westwood’s acquaint- 
ances numbered among them an individual who had found a 
lucrative employment in supplying the anatomist with the 
means of prosecuting his scientific researches. He wanted 
help, and the tempting offer was willingly accepted, Jolin 
Westwood became a body-snatcher. His physical strength 
eminently adapted him for this vocation, whilst his habits of 
indulging freely in stimulating drink, supplied him with a 
certain amount of mock courage, which habit soon changed to 
indifference to his disgusting calling. Jem Woodcock was a 
hardened villain at his trade,—having been among its earliest 
followers. Jem’s eye was keen to business; and but few 
church-bells in or near the metropolis could toll without his 
knowledge. He had had his arm broken twice, and the sight 
of his left eye irreparably lost in an affray with the watch; 
but had hitherto escaped detection, although, many had been 
the occasion on which he had been obliged to leave his dreadful 
business half finished, in order to avoid capture. 

Having enlisted under Jem Woodcock’s banners, John 
Westwood dared not intrude himself upon the gentle Amy ; 
he saw her but seldom, and that only when driven by want 0! 
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means to apply to her for assistance. 

She knew not of his new vocation,—it was well she did 
not. 

The discovery of the extent to which body-snatching was 
carried, induced great vigilance on the part of survivors who 
had been bereft of relatives or friends; so that the body- 
snatcher was frequently foibled in his enterprises, and the 
supply of subjects was not equalto the demand. Jem Wood- 
cock was no man to stand upon trifles; and the crime of 
murder was soon added to his list of enormities, in order to 
effect his mercenary purposes. But here John Westwood was 
no helpmate. Although persuaded by an easy conscience that 
it was no crime to rob the grave, he would not allow himself 
to be involved in murder ; albeit, if his companion took upon 
himself to accomplish the act, John might be prevailed upon 
to assist in the disposal of the body, and the appropriation of 
the emolument it produced. 

It happened that Professor , had applied for a subject 
which was to be obtained and carried to the Professor’s resid- 
ence on a certain night. Jem Woodcock and John Westwood 
were at a loss how to effect this, as they had only received 
their order the morning previously. 

“ What’s to be done Jem?” said John, as they sat together 
in the parlor of the public-house they were in the habit of 
caetne. 

em slowly raised the drinking-pot to his mouth, and 
placed it empty upon the table, before he answered John’s 
question. 

Rising from his chair, he cautiously walked to the door, and 
having ascertained that it was closed, he resumed his seat. 

“We must have a plant to night John,” said Jem, 
eyeing his companion eagerly. ‘‘ It must be done.” 

There was a dead silence. 

“JT have no tack to go upon, you know, Jem,” said John 
Westwood after a pause of some moments, ‘‘business has been 
dreadfully slack of late.” 

“The Doctor must have one to-night,” said Jem, thrusting 
his short pipe between the bars of the grate with a view to 
lighting it; ‘he says he must have one anyhow. But people 
are so devilish sharp now-a-day, they wont give a poor fellow 
@ chance. He added with an ironical laugh, “Joe and I 
were at Highbury last night. The fever’s broke out: there 
you know, so we thought we might pick up something, but 
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it was no go.” 

‘‘ There is but one way,” said John, “ and that is "— 

‘To plaster °em up for life, John,” said Jem, with a 
wink, ‘it must be done in the way of business ! ” 

John Westwood silently gazed at the fire. He perfectly 
understood the dark insinuation of his companion. 

But Jem was not disposed to give his compeer time to reflect 
upon his suggestion. 

‘T have it,” he exclaimed suddenly. Ihave a plant John, 
—what do you say to it,—a plum girl of eighteen? I do'nt 
know much about her, but I’m told she’s no father or mother, 
so they wont miss her much—eh ¢” 

‘No, they wont miss her much,” said John, in reply to the 
observation, ‘but is there any body who will?” 

‘No, she has’nt any friends, I believe,” said Jem, “ and 
lives in a back parlor, and works at her needle.” 

‘¢ But how would you get hold of her?” inquired John. 

‘Qh that’s easy enough, she goes to Chapel of an evening, 
I believe,—but Joe knows all about that, he’ll put me up to 
it,” replied Jem Woodcock; ‘at all events, we'll try it,— 
the Doctor told me he must be supplied to-night.” 

The necessity which seemed to exist for obtaining the de- 
sired prize without further delay, put all scruples aside. Jolin 
Westwood had not yet sunk so far beyond all hope as to take 
away life, although his companion could not lay claim to the 
saine exemption ; upon Jem therefore undertaking to commit 
the murder, John consented to assist in conveying the body to 
the anatomists. Having made their arrangements as tc 
time, they separated. 

Being somewhat doubtfal as to the success of the enterprise, 
John Westwood—as was his custom when low in the funds— 

sauntered toward the residence of Amy, for the purpose of 
recruiting his finances at herexpense. The reader is already 
aware that she lived with an gunt (the sister of her late mo- 
ther), whom she assisted in prosecuting her calling of school- 
mistress and needlewoman. In those days the needle was a 
more profitable means of subsistence than it is now; so that 
by the cultivation of habits of thrift and industry, she was 
enabled to — herself comfortably, and carry a respectable 
appearance before the world; and her father was not long in 
finding this out. Upon his occasional visits to Amy, she was 
always busy, always neat in her dress, and cheerful in her 
countenance and manner. 
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By the time John Westwood had arrived at Amy’s dwelling, 
though not late in the afternoon, it was quite dark. The 
thick and heavy fog of a November day, had been hanging 
over the house-tops all day, as if afraid to venture nearer the 
busy haunts of men; and at last, taking courage at the ap- 
proach of twilight, it descended into the streets, entering the 
very houses of those whose doors were opened eveh for a mo- 
ment, and forthwith taking possession of the premisés, filling 
the rooms, the passages, and the staireases, and even the very 
closets ; and making the lamps burn brown and smoky, as if 
they were stifled ; it would even get into people’s throats as 
they walked along or sate quietly at home, making them cough 
and splutter as if it would choke them. In the smaller streets 
and thoroughfares it was unusually thick, as if it delighted 
to cram itself into courts and alleys, for the sake of producing 
as much discomfort as possible, seeing that they were for the 
most part the most thickly populated. 

John Westwood slowly wended his way from Blackfriars, 
uP Ludgate Hill, through St. Paul’s church-yard, and over 
old London-Bridge into the Borough. He was moody,—and 
indeed did not relish the business that would devolve upon 
him that evening. But need impelled him onwards. A week 
of debauchery had left him penniless ; and he now determined 
to apply to his daughter for money, which, if afforded him, 
would enable him to evade the terrible business to be performed 
that night. One of the most tempting circumstances in 
connection with body-snatching, was the readiness with which 
the large sums were usually paid, secresy being a great object 
to be attained. 

Turning down a bye street from the main road, John 
Westwood rapped at the door of a small but neat looking 
house, which, bore all the evident marks of the handiwork of 
Time. On being admitted, he made his way towards a back 
room on the ground-floor. Knocking gently at the door, it 
was opened by a slender girl of about eighteen, who seemed 
startled on discovering who was her visitor. It was Amy 
Westwood. 

She was sitting at work by the dim light of a candle, whose 
yellow rays seemed unable to penetrate the foggy atmosphere 
with which the room was filled. The entrance of her father 
produced only a,temporaryinterruption to Amy’s employments, 
and having handed him a chair, she again resumed her 
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“* Oh, it’s you father,” she said when John Westwood had 
seated himself. ‘I hav’nt seen you fora long time. You'll 
take something father,” she continued, relinquishing her 
work, and hastening to a cupboard, from which she fetched 
some provisions. 

‘‘Thank you my lass, thank you,” said John, in reply, 
when Amy had placed what fare her cupboard afforded before 
him. ‘1 hav’nt been this way for some time.” Whereupon 
he fell to, as if it had been some time since he had had a 
meal. — 

Amy Westwood well knew the object of her father’s visit. 
He only came to her when need—which is said to make the 
naked man run—compelled him. Imposing on his daughter 
by misrepresentations as to the state of trade, he would man- 
age to make her eke out her scanty savings, which in an hour 
of thrift she had laid by. 

‘*T hope business is better than it was, father?” said Amy, 
smiling as she spoke. 

‘‘Indeed girl you’re mistaken,’ 
can’t get anything to do.” 

** 1’m sorry 1 havnt any money for you, father,” said Amy, 
not attempting to raiso her eyes from her work, ‘‘ but aunt’s 

one out,” — 

‘Did I ask you for any ?” interrupted her father angrily. 

In a moment Amy was at her father’s side, and seating 
herself affectionately on his knee, and casting her arm round 
his neck, she strove to quell what seemed to be a rising 
storm. 

John Westwood’s heart quailed within him. As he cast 
his eye round the room and saw how scantily it was provided 
even with the common necessaries for comfort, he felt sure 
that Amy’s plea of poverty was no false one. There were 
but two articles of any value in the apartment, and those 
were, a small bible and hymn-book,—Amy’s constant compan- 
ions when visiting her chapel, which she attended regularly 
three times a-week. 

Finding that there was no chance of his purpose being 
answered, he took up his hat, and having tenderly kissed his 
daughter—for his paternal feelings overwhelmed him for the 
moment as he aitibwn the intelligent countenance of the black- 
_ Amy—hurried away. For the time, he almost cursed 

estars that made him what he was, he felt himself one of 
the most degraded of his race, and unfit even to hold converse 
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replied her father. ‘1 
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with so fair a creature as the black-haired girl before him. 

Again emerging into the mist which had even increased in 
density so that the street-lamps were but small spots of yellow 
light, John Westwood hurried back to Blackfriars. 

It was then seven o'clock. 

Having possessed himself of a horse-pistol—the priming of 
which he previously examined,—and placed a large clasp-knife 
and some cord in his pocket, and a dark lantern which he 
lighted, he muffled his face in a large shawl, for the double 
purpose of warmth and concealment, and sallied forth to the 
place of appointment. In afew minutes he was at the place of 
meeting agreed upon, which was under an archway in Bank- 
side, hard by the parish church of St. Saviour. This spot 
was selected as being a convenient one for seclusion as well as 
offering a means by which they could cross the water with 
their burden unobserved. The archway led straight down to 
the water-side, being used as a kind of wharf for barges to 
load and unload at occasionally, but had not been applied to 
these purposes for some time ; the surrounding buildings hav- 
ing been pronounced unsafe. A boat had been already secured 
at the bottom of the wharf, and was now riding on the tide, 
which was rising rapidly. In the boat was a large hamper, 
which was intended for the more effectual concealment of the 
body. 

The night was fearfully dark and cold, and the fog seemed 
as if it had become condensed, for everything exposed to its 
influence became soaked with moisture. At that time the 
principal thoroughfares of London were lighted with oil-lamps, 
whilst the bye streets and lanes were not lighted at all, never 
being frequented after dark by any persons that could possibly 
avoid so doing. It was so at the place we speak of, there 
=e no lamps below old London-bridge, along the river 
side. 

John Westwood anxiously waited the arrival of his compan- 
‘ions. He heard the solemn sound of St. Saviour’s clock, 
strike another and another hour—still they came not. He was 
beginning to indulge in divers fears touching their safety ; and 
was much relieved on hearing the low whistle of Jem Woodcock 
at a little distance,—the well-known signal that all was right 
sofar. In a few moments they had deposited their load be- 
neath the archway, and paused to get breath, while the ham- 
per and straw were got ready, for the safer disposal of the 


dead body. 
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* Allright John,” said Jem Woodeock in a low voice. 

‘* But how eome you to be so late?” inquired John. 

** Oh—the jade was gone to chapel, as I told you,” replied 
Jenr in 4n ironical tone, “so of course we had to wait till she 
came out ;—but make haste— here heave a hand John,—bless 
her little heart she’s quite warm now,” This was uttered with 
atangh, that made even John Westwood’s blood curdle. 

Ihe senseless corpse—the limbs being yet warm and pliant 
—-was soon crammed into the hamper, which was put into 
the boat ; and with a view of seeing that all was properly se- 
cured preparatory to putting on the lid, John turned the flare 
of his dark lantern on the body,—when—Heavens what a sight 
met his straining eye-balls!—the ghastly features of Amy 
Westwood were disclosed to view! The lantern fell from his 
hand, and with aleap he sprung on the unsuspecting Jem, 
whom he pinned in a.moment to the ground. But Jem 
Woodcock speedily recovered himself. The grip of his oppo- 
nent relaxed but an instant,—when he seemed to regain his 
position. Not a word was spoken. Jem’s assistant in the 
murder was standing by, but was unable to see what was 
coing on. Indeed there was but little time. The struggle 
was short and fearful. John Westwood, with all the fierce- 
ness of a chained lion felt himself—after the first moment— 
almost powerless. He drew his pistol,—click—it flashed in 
the pan. Dashing it from him, he pulled forth his clasp- 
knife;—one deadly thrust and it was buried to the hilt in 
Woodeock’s body. Jem fell with a piercing shriek. Attempt- 
ing to recover himself, John staggered to the boat, and with 
a leap was safe on board. Jem’s companion, who now saw 
how matters stvod, flew after him with an oath; but West- 
wood was out of his reach; for in leaning over to send the 
boat adrift, he cut the rope, but lost his balance, and in an 
instant was immersed in the water. One terrible splash—thie 
boat rocked as if it were on the sea, until it gradually recovered 
its former motion ; it drifted slowly into the stream, leaving 
the water undisturbed as it flowed over the body of Jolin 
Westwood. 

Some days afterwards, a boat was found near Windsor, 
with a hamper in it, containing the dead body of a full-grown 
female about eighteen years of age. An inquest on the body 
threw but little light on the mystery, and a verdict was returned 
* Wilful murder against some person or persons unknown.” 
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TO SPRING. 


Hail joyous spring ! 
Once more thy footsteps steal 
O’er earth and through the air, 
And all things living feel 
Thine influence fair. 


Winter dismayed 
Unfolds his icy arms, 
And from thy presence flies, 
See, vanquish’d by thy charms 
The tyrant dies. 


Thy balmy breath 
Calls forth to life and light, 
Creation’s slumb’ring host ; 
And countless legions bright, 


Thy glory boast. 


The snow-drop pale 
Has faded, fled, and now 
Gay flowers of golden hue, 
Vie with the milder glow 
Of violets blue. 


Behold the earth 
Puts on her mantle green, 
Bestrewed with fragrant gems, 


Whose radiance mocks the sheen 
Of diadems. 


Hark from the trees, 
Sweet sounds of music ring, 
Aud fill the genial gale ; 
Thus all things join, O Spring, 
To bid thee hail. 
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The murmuring sea 
Joins in the chorus grand, 

And wafts from shore to shore, 
The gladness of the land, 


For ever more. 


And shall not man 
Lift up his grateful voice ? 

To Him whose bounteous care, 
Thus bids all things rejoice, 

In earth and air. 


Yes, unto Him, 
In whom we live and move, 
Unceasing praise ascend, 
Our duty and our love, 
World without end. 
AMEN! 
March, 1848. 





THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 
By Putto-Skirry. 


‘‘ For my part,” exclaimed Mrs. Douglas, who had just 
completed the second round of tea to her boarders, and the 
third cup to her only visitor, Mr. Skiffy, “1 prefer dlack 
currants, they make such excellent jam.” 

Mrs. Douglas laid particular emphasis on the words black, 
and jam, because she thereby gave most decided proofs of her 
skill in housekeeping, and especially, in the jam department 
thereof—had she omitted the proper emphasis, her hearers 
might possibly have regarded her observation as of trifling 
consequence, and such as might be made by one less learned 
in the mystic art of jam-making—her delivery of the emphatic 
terms alluded to, at once setiled the matter, and showed that 
she, at least, was not one to prefer white, or red, to black 
currants. 
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Let it be recollected that Mrs. Douglas prided herself on her 
housekeeping, and took every opportunity of exhibiting the 
extent of her knowlege of the art. She had kept a boarding 
house for twenty years in the neighbourhood of Walworth, had 

iven satisfaction to her numerous boarders for one pound per 
week each, had supported herself, and paid her way “‘like an 
honest woman.” 

Some may perhaps sneer at Mrs. Douglas’s pride, and call 
it unbecoming, contemptible, mean, unworthy, &c., &e., and 
point to the higher and nobler pursuits of life, as alone worthy 
of our respect. To such Mrs. Douglas would reply, ‘* Let 
them try to do as I have done.” 

We re-echo the sentiment, and support her in her appeal to 
practical proof. Let any one of our great philosophers, states- 
men, railway directors, or members of parliament, try to keep 
a lodging house at Walworth for twenty years, at one pound 
per week each boarder, give satisfaction, support themselves, 
and pay their way. We feel confident of the result, and 
would back Mrs. Douglas at any reasonable odds. We hate 
speculation, and entertain no respect for anything but sound 
practical views, on practical subjects. 

Few would expect that such an explanation as that we have 
recorded, as falling from Mrs. Douglas, would have caused 
any peculiar sensation amongst her hearers ; yet there was one, 
on whom the awful words operated, as the electric spark on 
the telegraphic wires, or the galvanic battery on the limbs of 
afrog. That one was Mr. Skiffy. Hada thunderbolt fallen 
at his feet—had an earthquake rocked him in his chair—or 
the ghost of Hamlet challenged him forth ‘‘upon the battle- 
ments,” it may well be questioned whether the effect would 
have been equally powerful. 

Mr. Skiffy, on hearing the last words, “excellent jam,” 
drop from Mrs. Douglas, threw himself back in his chair, the 
very picture of despair, and heaving a sigh, which came from 
the bottom of his heart, exclaimed (mentally) 

“That it should come to this.” 


It was fortunate that Mrs. Douglas did not see Mr. Skiffy’s 
desperate posture, or hear the profound sigh, which so uncon- 
sclously escaped him; as otherwise, his days, or rather his 
nights, that ishis night, at Mrs. Douglas’s were numbered, 
this being the last of the numerical catalogue. To what for- 
tunate combination of circumstances Mr. Skiffy was indebted 
for his escape on the present occasion, it is difficult to decide, 
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as it may have been to the presence of the tea-urn, which still 
oman forth its song, and interposed between him and Mrs. 

ouglas—or it may have beento the circumstance of Mrs. 
Douglas’s attention not being directed towards him—or to the 
deep abstraction into which Mrs. Douglas, most probably, had 
fallen upon contemplating her favourite pursuit. Whatever 
the cause may have been, history does not say, and it is now 
impossible to decide; the effects were evidently of the cha- 
racter described. 

Had Mrs. Douglas perceived the reception which Mr. Skiffy 
had given to her practical maxim in the jam department of 
housekeeping, the consequences would have been of a most 
serious description, not less than the forbiddal of the house to 
Mr. Skiffy’s future visitations. 

This would have been truly calamitous, as it would have 
involved nay sacrificed a very large proportion of that domestic 
happiness which had been allotted by Fate to Mr. Skiffy in 
this sublunary hemisphere. 

And would not this be serious-—would it not be calamitous— 
to Mr. Skiffy?’—where should Mr. Skiffy then spend his 
evenings !—where get a cup of tea, and an occasional muffin, 
gratis !—where find hearers for his discourses on the payment 
of the National Debt, the Bank Monopoly, the Paper Circu- 
lation, the Currency Question, and the other branches of 
politico-commercial economy on which he delighted to descant! 

Alas we know not: deprived of entree to Mrs. Douglas’s 
establishment, Mr. Skiffy’s sun were set, and all his prospects 
blighted. 

Those who have not seen Mr. Skiffy in Mrs. Douglas's 
back parlour, with a cup of tea in one hand, and a muffin in 
the other, and have not heard him, whilst so engaged, deliver 
one of his discourses on some of his favourite subjects, can 
form no idea of the happy moments thus passed by Mr. Skifly, 
and cannot therefore conceive the heavy blow, which an inter- 
diction on the part of Mrs. Douglas would inflict upon him. 

It was in one of his happiest moments, when he had 
just completed a splendid discourse—as he thought—most 
satisfactory to himself—when he had succeeded—as he con- 
ceived—in enlightening his auditory on a subject which he 
himself did not quite understand—and had made an impression 
~——as he imagined—as to his talents and capabilities as 4 
statesman—it was at this moment when he ae just concluded 
his discourse on the all-absorbing topic of the day, “ the Cur- 
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vency Question ”—closing his observations with the remark, 
“the country is ruined unless we have a more unlimited 
currency "—it was at this very moment when he expected the 

laudits of the company, the approval of the assembled party 
it was at this very moment, that Mrs. Douglas, hearing but 
the last word of his argument, rushed upon him with her re- 
marks in support of the superiority of black currants. 

Need we say more; it is not in human nature to bear so 
dreadful a blow unmoved—It was not possible to Mr. Skifty— 
he threw himself back in his chair and gave a deep sigh. 

The crown of laurel was torn from his brow, the smile of 
triumph banished from his lips, the cup of happiness dashed 
from his hand—need we wonder at the effects producedon Mr. 
Skiffy. 

But for this unexpected blow, Mr. Skiffy would have pro- 
ceeded, as is usual with him, to pay off the National Debt, 
although, as is not unusual with him, he would have disposed 
one half of his hearers to a state of repose on this subject, and 
subjects in general, which indicated a perfect freedom of alarm 
from any fear as to the solvency of. the country. 

But Mr. Skiffy was overpowered, his spirit was broken, and 
his tongue silenced—for one evening. He waited only for a 
favourable opportunity to retire, after having disposed of Mrs. 
Douglas’s last cup of tea, and muffin, and then betook himself 
to his cell in the Walworth Road, namely, a top front attic in 
the house of Mrs. Spicey, the grocer, which he usually dig- 
nified by the appellation of his “‘ chambers.” 

I have heard it insinuated in the neighbourhood, and _posi- 
tively asserted by one individual, that Mr. Skiffy previously 
to retiring to rest repaired to the parlour of the White Stag, 
and there, by means of sundry libations to the jolly god, and 
various sacrifices to the memory of Sir Walter Raleigh, dissi- 
pated the recollection of Mrs. Douglas’s “heavy blow and 
great discouragement.” 

But this is a calumny, I cannot, will not believe, especially 
as I have been able to trace it to its author, Mr. Brisky the 

arish schoolmaster and who I know envies Mr. Skiffy’s cele- 

rity in the neighbourhood of Walworth, and is desirous of 
supplanting him in the affections of the Walworthians, in 
order that he may bring forward before the public his own plan 
of paying off, or as he says, liquidating the National Debt, a 
plan which I have no hesitation in saying is perfectly absurd, 
and no more to be compared to that advocated by the immortal 
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Skiffy, than the lucubrations of Murphy are to the princi. 
ples of Sir Isaac Newton! 

I publicly assert this, and will maintain my assertion before 
any competent tribunal. 

As the public will doubtless feel interested in the matter, 
I have great pleasure in stating that the effect of Mrs. 
Douglas’s remarks on Mr. Skiffy has not been permanent, and 
that he again feels all that enthusiastic ardour, so natural to 
him ; but a few evenings since, he cleared a whole coffee house 
whilst discoursing on his favourite topics, with the exception 
of one individual who pertinaciously remained to the last mo- 
ment. Mr. Skiffy was not to be defeated, he pursued the 
discourse with enthusiastic ardour, notwithstanding that the 
old gentleman dropped the newspaper from his hand and fell 
into a profound sleep. 

Mr. Skiffy’s mode of relieving the money market is extreme- 
ly simple, it consists in the issue of Bank of England notes to 
the amount of the National Debt, which being thus thrown 
into general circulation would have the effect of making money 
abundant. There is great boldness in this scheme, as it disre- 
gards those contingent circumstances, which might possibly 
embarrass less daring individuals. 

Some persons will perhaps assert, that the praiseworthy 
Skiffy isan interested party, but I assure them that such is 
not the case. I know that he possesses no property whatsoever, 
in the funds ; his suggestions are the result of an overflowing 
heart, which desires to see the affairs of his native country 
conducted in a statesmanlike manner, and trade and commerce 
flourish throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

It has been suggested by some of his admirers, who assem- 
ble in the parlour of the White Stag, that some public remu- 
neration should be presented to him in return for his exertions 
in the public cause ; but I regret to say that the benevolent 
man has his enemies, as well as his friends. I trust, however, 
he will one day reap the reward which his labour deserves, and 
that his name shall not be added to the list of noble-minded 
men, whom their ungrateful country has forgotten to remember. 






























































GUIDO DAREZZI. 
A TRAGEDY, IN FIVE ACTS. 
By G. W. Lovett, Ese. 
Avtuor or ‘ THe Wire's Secret,” ‘ Provost or Bruaes” &c. 


Continued from page 224. 


In the fifth act, our author discovers all the constructive 
skill for which his works are so justly celebrated. Plot and 
counterplot are at work; and they work well. The reader 
remembers that Viotto is found murdered, and his brother, 
Leonte, being found with the body, is accused at once of the 
crime, and put under arrest to await his trial. Leonte being 
in custody, and Viotto no more, the old Duke Guido at once 
resumes the reins of government ; and his first act is, to 
summon a council to decide the fate of the prisoner—whom 
he believes to be his cousin and rival, Andrea, in consequence 
of some communication being made to him to that effect by 
Andrea’s order. 

The character of the Duke Andrea, is well sustained through- 
out the play ;—the craft of a vicious and designing knave 
determined to sacrifice all to his filthy lusts and revengeful 
passions, peeping out in every word and action of this mons- 
ter. Having conceived a violent passion for Angelo,—he 
makes her promise to become his wife, on condition that he 
shall place beyond doubt the innocence of her mother, whose 
inconsistency, it will be remembered is the main incident of 
action in the plot. Although entertaining the most repulsive 
feelings towards Andrea, Angelo hails with joy the prospect 
of holding up the memory of her deceased mother to respect, 
instead of the disgust to which the representations of Andrea 
have exposed it, she consents, and the first scene ends. 

It would not be doing justice to the genius of the author 
not to describe the scene that follows, as it is replete with fine 
feelings, most dramatically expressed, which we shall present 
to the reader as we find them :— 
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{ Council Chamber, Guicdo on the throne surrounded 
by Guiseppe and other Councillors. 


GUIDO. 
My noble lords and trusty councillors, 
For such I will believe you—though indeed 
I scarce can understand the changed aspect 
Of this asseinbly since I met it last, 
I find so many unfamiliar faces, 
So many that were once my opposites 
And of my old and trusted friends so few 
Or rather none—but Ill not pause for that 
We meet as strangers—and the cause is strange 
That calls me to this unaccustomed seat.— 
He to whose hand I yielded up my power 
Is dead—’tis said by violence—and you 
Are met to search the truth—There is a prisoner 
Whom it is fit you see—not in belief 
To find him guilty of the deed—but rather 
That some suspicion resting on him now 
Your general voice may, after meet enquiry, 
Pronounce him innocent, and give him back 
His honor unimpaird.—Let him be brought ! 

[Enter Guards with Leonte. 

What's this? Leonte! (descending from the throne) 
Thou! where’s Andrea ? 


ANDREA (entering.) 
Here! (Guido stands looking from one to the other) 
My lord, you stand amazed.— 


GUIDO. 
What juggle’s this ? 
Release my son—upon the instant, knaves ! 
Who has done this? My lords here, which of you 
Has dared offend the honor of my blood 
With such a jest as this ?—Release him fellows ! 


ANDREA. 
Hold; not till I give order—thou old man (to Guido) 
I first would speak with thee alone (drawing him aside.) 


GUIDO. 
What would’st thou ? 
My spirit is not wont to quail, yet now 

































GUIDO Dp AREZZE. 


I know not why I scarcely dare encounter 
That look of triumph—There is something ill— 
What dost thou seek ? 


ANDREA, 

To look upon thee Guido! 

To look upon my foe before I crush him! 

From his high place the eagle so looks down 
Upon his destined quarry—revels so 

In fancy gloating o’er his victim’s throes 

Before the swoop is made.—Art thou prepared ? 
Thy triumph has been long—my turn is now. — 
And it shall be complete—Guido D’Arezzi 

Look on the men around thee—-they are called 
By thee, to sit in judgment on thy son ! 

I knew thy hate would take an eager course 
Were I to be the victim—lI deceived thee ! 





GUIDO. 
Villain ! 


ANDREA. 
Thou would’st secure a partial court— 
Thou hast thy will—these round thee have been called 
By thine own signet’s warrant—Trust me, sir, 
More partial friends to me are not in Parma! 


GUYD9). 
Just! Heaven is just! I have no power to pray. 
Goon! What more ?—! think I have the strength 
To bear it all! 


ANDREA. 

Then listen! Oh! the rapture 

Of this one hour is worth a life of pain | 

Listen! Of all thy wealth—thy state—thy power— 
Friends—children—kinsmen—all the ties of life 
That make life precious—there remains not one! 
No! not the shadow of one fond possession 

But now is in my grasp—Viotto’s derd— 
Leonte’s hours are numbered, and with him 

For I will have no parties left to vex me— 

I have the sickly Leonora turned 


Accomplice in his guilt—but thou hast yet 
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Another child—a daughter—she is mine— 


My wedded wife ! 


GUUDO. 
Stop! hold! I know thou liest! 
And it is folly I should be so moved ; 
But yet I would these trembing hands were strong, 
That I might tear the falsehood from thy throat ! 


In this scene we have some fine sentiments naturally ex- 
pressed, and at the same time wrapped up in smooth and 
flowing language :— 


ANDREA. 
I am what thou hast made me— 
Remember that !—While thou dost sink and writhe 
Beneath the Andrea of to-day—remember 
The Andrea of former years was turned 
To what he is, by thine own practices. 
There was a corner in my youthful heart, 
Where virtue might have flourished—and thus kept 
By one who was as virtue’s chosen handmaid— 
Beneath her guiding care my youthful errors 
Might have been curbed—the yet unfolded bud 
Of goodness that lay slumbering have been cherished 
Into fair flowers and fruit—and I have grown 
Another man.—But thou didst rob me of her, 
Didst tear the guardian angel from my hearth, 
And leave my soul without one virtuous joy : 
And then amid that wreck of ruined peace 
I swore exhaustless vengeance—In that thought 
I lived, planned, triumphed—Go, then! ask thy heart 
Who sowed the bitter crop thou reapest now ? 


GUIDO. 

Again it falls on me!—Shall our youth’s sins 
Sleep thus for years, and never die, but rise 

In our last moments, to avenge themselves 

On our gray hairs !—But I’m not conquered yet 
Vll weather even this, I know I can— 

But then I must be calm—to lose myself 

Is to lose all—One sorrow at a time 

Pll struggle with, and beat them yet-—I will ! 
And thus [ shall be conqueror. 









































GUIDO Dp AREZZI. 


ANDREA (who has been watching him with triumph.) 
Enough! 
Our private conference is ended.— Now 
My lords, I speak to all—and first to thee 
Guido D’Arezzi, who now standest here 
A simple noble like the rest—no more 
The state which did descend upon thy birth 
Thou hast put by, to let it pass on 
To the next heir—nor now can thy caprice 
Cause the descending stream to mount again 
With backward course to suit thy changed desire ; 
It must flow downwards in its lawful channel. 
The Duke Viotto’s dead—from him the crown 
Devolves upon Leonte—but he stands 
Arraigned a traitor and a murderer, 
Which bars his right till he shall be absolved. 
[, then, the next of blood, in his abeyance 
Lay claim to this vacated chair—and here 
Istand upon my title. Lords! your voices ! 





SEVERAL NOBLES. 


Duke Andrea ! 


GUIDO. 

Slaves! What not one voice for Guido ? 

But do not fear (7o Leonte) they shall not harm thee boy, 
Thy father will protect thee still. 


LEONTE. Hae 
Oh father ; | 
Let them go on—my blood will satisfy them, 

And shall be freely shed; I will not grudge it, 

No! not its latest drop. (as¢de) Father! I charge thee 
By all the memory of unbroken love 

That knit our hearts till now—by all thy hopes 

To meet thy son again in happier climes, 

And as thou wouldst secure the time to make 

Peace with offended heaven-—by these I charge thee 
Forbid them not to work their will on me; 

But save thyself! 


As yet Guido remains unconvinced of the innocence of his 
wife, and consequently of the legitimacy of the murdered 
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Viotto. But it is reserved for Andrea to produce the damn- 
ing proofs that Guido has been the slave of a false conviction. 
and acting throughout on mistaken evidence of her guilt, 
Finding that Leonte is likely to suffer for the murder, Guido 
boldly avows himself the criminal to the astonishment and de- 
light of Andrea, who forthwith proceeds to show the horror- 
stricken Guido that he has been the murderer of his own 
lawful son :— 


ANDREA. 


He was thy son! I marked him for my purpose, 
I knew him weak, suspicious, and I then 

Was at the very foot of fortune’s wheel, 
Without a friend, or means, or hope to stay me: 
Desperate men have desperate expedients, 

And I sought mine in that confiding letter 

She wrote to me in our fond days of love. 

With this my copy, I contrived the other 
Pretending her confession ; and I bore them 
Together to Viotto, claiming him 

To be my child. He trusted to the tale, 

As thou didst afterward—Oh ! well did both 
Deserve the punishment for being wrought 

To doubt the purity of such a woman! 

I prospered, and he lavished on me all 

My fancied claim required. 


GuIDO, (gasping.) 
The proof ! the proof ! 
Thou cans’t not give me proof—thy word is nothing ! 


ANDREA. 


Behold the first rough sketch of the forged paper 

A bungling work—then this—a better copy— 

This better still—although not perfect, yet 

In part so like, you'd almost swear it her’s. 

With prudent care, I thought these might be useful 
In case my work should ever need undoing 

And kept them jealously. 


[Guido drops the papers from his hands and sinks into his 
Art thou content [ seat. 














GUIDO D AREZZI. 


Now art thou happier than Andrea? 

Thou my successful rival—thou on whom 

Fortune has poured her gifts yet not enough, 

Till thou hadst also robbed my little store— 

Thou had’st her !—Thou didst triumph and she left thee 
The precious gifts formed in her own sweet mould— 
Look how it strove with thee that rich bequest— 

Look what a wretched thing thou droopest there 

Thou murderer of thy child! 


auipo. (faintly. ) 
I yield—I yield! 
I feel it coming—Death be quick! yes here 
Children— Viotto—come—1 pardon thee— 
There ’tis forgotten—I perhaps was harsh 
And thou ungentle—but *tis pardoned now! 
There—there—Leonte too and Angela. 
That’s well—all friends—and yet I cannot pray, 
That’s strange too is it not? But you'll pray for me 
Viotto too you'll join them! there! that’s kind, 
And it is happier to be kind is’t not 
So! sweet after such sorrow! (gradually sinking ) 


ANDREA. 
Come my bride 

We'll tarry now no longer. Angela— 
Let us be gone. 


euipo. (starting. ) 
Ha! that was Andrea’s voice ! 
The world’s come back again,—stay, there’s a thing 
l'dleft undone with you Lord Andrea. 
I have some small strength left, (rising) and that is wanting 
To fill your triumph—but there—not to these, 
This way, they'll hear us. (drawing him forwards.) You 
shall tell them then 
When I am gone of all your cunning practise, 
How I was tricked —’twill make them laugh or weep 
I know not rightly which. Hush! more this way, 
Look, how they watch us! You shall tell them too 
What wreck you made of me,—how you did sweep, 
How you did sweep 
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My children from the earth, and then how proudly 

You trampled on my head,---nearer I say, 

Their eyes are on us—and you then shall add— 

How I repaid it (stabbing him) ha! ha! ha! ha! ha! 

Look there (pointing) the conqueror! look! look! Me ha! 
Dies. 


Throughout the whole of this tragedy, the genius of the 
author whether in the constructiveness of his plot or the tone 
of poetical feeling which pervades the dialogues, is manifestly 
displayed ; and we observe no flagging of the interest in the 
whole course of the play. There is no weakness in the style 
that would indicate that the writer had in any way ‘‘ overshot 
himself,” but a certain amount of firmness in the developement 
of the characters, which shows the perfect ease with which 
the author brings out the points of character it is his purpose 
to pourtray. 

There may be some little objection to some of the incidents 
in a moral point of view, but of these we have spoken. 

‘¢ Guido D*Arezzi ” ean detract nothing from the flourishing 
laurels of its talented author, who, as one of our living 
dramatists need yield the palm to none. His style of writing 
comprehends all that the mind can take an interest in, 
whether it be the tenderness of Love, the ardour of Devotion, 
the outbursts of Anger, the hatred of Jealousy, or the ravings 
of Remorse ; and in the developement of each he is equally 
successful. Should Mr. Lovell put this play upon the stage, 
with some little pruning there cannot be a doubt of its com- 
plete success. 

In closing our criticisms on this beautiful production, we 
cannot conclude without expressing our thanks for the kind- 
ness with which we have been favored in being allowed the 
perusal of this tragedy, which is as yet unpublished---save 
what has from time to time appeared in the columns of this 
journal. 

A. Rk. 





























































FINE 


Since the Jast month’s number, there is but little to report 
in this department of our magazine, although the profession 
of artists in all branches of the Fine Arts is more busily en- 
gaged at this period of the year than at any other time, in 
preparing works for the forthcoming exhibitions at the Society 
of British Artists, Suffolk-Street; the Free Exhibition of 
Modern Art, (‘ate the Chinese Gallery), Hyde Park Corner ; 
the Royal Academy; and the two Societies of Painters in 
Water colours. 

Of these several exhibitions, with one exception, there is 
no certainty that an artist whois a non-member of any of them, 
can have his works exhibited. At the two Water colour So- 
cieties, none but members, and a very limited number of 
artists, called associates, are permitted to exhibit. At the 
Royal Academy it is sufficiently notorious that a wretchedly 
limited space obliges that body to reject annually as many 
works as would suffice to make another exhibition ; while the 
hanging committee, with their whims and prejudices, and the 
operatives who screw the pictures on the walls, having their 
knowledge of symmetry, cause the selections of particular 
works for particular places,—not by merit,—but by a much 
more easy method of judging, namely, a two-foot rule. The 
consequence of this uncertainty is, to confine artists to 
painting pictures of a small size, and with as little work as 
possible; so that they may undergo their fate with as little 
damage as need be to themselves; for the innocent aspirant 
who is led into the executing of a large picture, is almost sure 
to find it stigmatized by rejection. 

The Society of British Artists, have, by injudicious pro- 
ceedings, thrown so many obstacles in the way of their brother 
artists who would have supported their gallery, by imposing a 
registration fee of five shillings for each exhibitor ; and then 
hanging in bad places all the works sent by non-members ; 
by the ridiculous affectation of rejecting talented artists as 
members, with a view to keep the sales to the Art-Union 
prize-holders limited to the smallest number of their own 
members possible ; these with the recent cireumstances which 
have been publicly disclosed, have given rise to a large 
association of artists who wish to bring their works fairly and 
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certainly before the public, without suing and begging for 
accomodation on the walls of Royalty, dealt out by the Acad- 
amecians; or on walls maintained at the cost of their brother 
artists, as at Suffolk-Street. 

They have therefore entcred into arrangements so 
as to hold an Exhibition of Pictures at the fine rooms so many 
years known as the Chinese Gallery, Hyde Park corner, 
The wall is divided, and let at so much per foot, to any artist 
of merit who may wish to profit by this excellent opportunity 
of placing his own pictures on the line, and thus reduce the 
heart-breaking chances at other exhibitions, to a certainty in 
this. It is in fact paying a little more rent, to extend the 
walls of his own studio. 

We are informed that a large number of talented artists 
have taken space, and with an active committee, we have no 
doubt that it will produce a great benefit to artists. One 
circumstance will tell much for this exhibition. It is, that 
the council of the Art-Union of London, have signified their 
intention of placing the new exhibition upon the list of places 
from whence Art-Union prize-holders may select works. We 
understand this exhibition will open on the 24th of April, 
and from its situation, near the Palace, Belgrave Square, and 
the localities where the nobility and gentry reside, we are 
inclined to think it will be found a good one for the purpose ; 
added to which, the room is well known, and as the committee 
intend to open the exhibition free to the public for six weeks, 
it is fair to infer that an artist’s works will be seen by the 
patrons of art, both in high and low ranks of society. 

By the prospectus it appears also, that after the close of 
the exhibition of Fine Arts, the gallery will be opened with 
an exposition of Industrial Arts and Manufactures ;—certainly 
this noble gallery affords an opportunity for an exhibition of 
this sort, superior to any other place in London. We most 
cordially wish these propositions every success that the libera- 
lity of the plans deserve. 

Pictures are to be sent to the Royal Academy on the first 
Monday and Tuesday in April, and the exhibition will open 
on the first Monday in May. We hear that great exertions 
are being made, and it is stated that the coming exhibition 
will be above the average of talent. 

The New Water Colour exhibition in Pall Mall has _ lost 
some of its strength, by the withdrawal of four members of 
that body, whose works were large, and attractive in the gal- 
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lery. It isto be lamented, that circumstances (of whatever 
nature they may be,) should have induced these gentlemen to 
withdraw from an institution where they made and established 
their reputation. It is, however, not soserious as it might 
have been some years ago—there being still plenty of talent 
left in that institution. We are informed three of these 
artists have been elected into the Old Society of Painters in 
Water Colours. 

A conversazione, being one of a series, was held at the In- 
stitute of the Fine Arts, Great Marlborough Street, on 
Saturday evening; to which a considerable number of fine 
pictures by our greatest artists were contributed, by the 
kindness of their proprietors ; also a large collection of sketches, 
aud studies from nature, by different artists. The rooms were 
exceedingly crowded, in consequence of the large attendance 
of distinguished visitors, and the members of the institute. 
The collection of fine works appeared to give great satisfaction 
to the company, and the sozee was considered to be as inter- 
esting as any of those preceding it. 

The pictures sent this year for exhibition to the Society of 
British Artists, have been very numerous; far beyond the 
accomodation which their rooms afford. This, we apprehend, 
is in consequence of the removal of the odious tax of five 
shillings upon each exhibitor, and also from the adoption of 
some plans of a more liberal character than those adopted by 
this body for the last few years. The exhibition will open 
early in April. 


ee —— 


A WORD WITH JOHN BULL. 


My pear Joun— 


lam an Englishman, and have 
never been ashamed of owning it till now; when, I confess, 
your conduct has made me rather ashamed of my country. 
It has always been a boast of yours, you know, John, that 
yours was a free country. By this, we suppose you mean 
that people may come to or go from these islands without 


molestation; and that the moment they step upon your shores 
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—whatever they may have been before—they are ‘ free, 
Very good! Apparently from this view of the case, you 
have just received a visit from a continental neighbour, who, 
having so grievously misbehaved himself in his own country, 
that the people would not tolerate his presence, has sought 
your “‘ hospitable shores,” and (if the morning papers are to 
trusted to) blessed his stars when he got there. Some time 
ago, you recollect having to receive this very same individual 
under very different circumstances; and to do you justice, 
John, you have made very little difference in your mode of 
receiving this individual, whether he comes to you with a 
crowned head, or a crownless hat. On both occasions—it 
certainly must be put to your credit, John, as a Christian— 
you have held open your arms to this Frenchman, whether he 
comes to you in the ermine and ruffles of royalty, or the plain 
pea-coat of John Smith. Beyond a doubt, my dear Jolin, 
this proves that your heart is in its right place ; and it redounds 
much to your honour, that you have not allowed cireumstances 
to alter your regard for the man: “ Zoejours le meme,” secms 
to have been your motto on this occasion. 

But you know, John, there are two ways of doing every- 
thing—a right and a wrong; and, whilst there is not a doubt 
that you were perfectly correct in your reception of your 
sovereign’s royal guest some months back, it may very reason- 
ably doubted whether you were right in harbouring a disgraced 
runaway, who is only making a tool of you for his own pur- 
poses. ‘Time will prove, John, time will prove. It’s all very 
well talking about the respect which one should have for fallen 
greatness, and all that sort of thing; and it’s all right enough 
to show a proper degree of respect for the unfortunate whi 
have seen better days; but, for my part, before I take a 
lodger I always require a reference—and you should do thie 
same, John, if yon mean to keep the place respectable. 

But notwithstanding your unsuspecting openness in spread- 
ing forth your arms to receive and succour this distressed and 
needy Frenchman, between ourselves John, you cannot fail 
to observe that he has played his cards well, and somehow or 
other has made you turn up trumps. We all know how sim- 
ple hearted you are, and that in order to produce an effect 
upon your gullible mind—pardon me Jolin, | mean no offence, 
—it was only nece:sary for him to throw up his hands and 
eyes towards the stars, and, in a sort of dramatic “ as/de” 
---which 1s said loud enough for everybody to hear,---to exclaim 
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“thank Heaven I’m on English ground.” And what is the 
result? The compliment is more than you ean stand,---the 
tears come into your eyes, and you are obliged to bring your 
bandanna to the rescue. But we will revert to what happened 
on a late occasion. 

‘“ John Smith ” betakes himself to the nearest Inn, where 
it seems the first thing he does, is to wash himself. But be- 
fore he has had time to scrape the lather from his chin, Jones 
arrives to have a gape at the “fallen” monarch. ‘* On send- 
ing in his ecard,” says one of the local prints, ‘* Mr. Jones was 
immediately summoned to the presence of his Majesty, whom 
he found partly undressed, enjoying a refreshing toilet after 
his voyage.” We are not told whether Jones concluded the 
fallen monarch’s toilet or not, but no doubt he assisted in the 
matter, as it is not likely that John Smith would sit without 
his clothes all the time. Well, Jones having bowed himself 
out, up comes Tomkins. After Tomkins comes Popkins, 
and so on, till all the snobs of the place have had a grip from 
the fist of John Smith. Another comes, the Reverend 
Doctor Dumpus, with all the letters of the alphabet behind 
hisname. He is followed by a tribe of “ladies and gentlemen” 
all crazy to stare at the unfortunate John Smith, who cannot 
even smoke his pipe quietly after a somewhat unpleasant 
journey. 

Now, John, don’t you feel rather ashamed of all this? 
Don’t you think there is something essentially snobbish in 
making such a fuss about nothing? For who, aes all, is this 
John Smith, that all the tinkers and tailors—and no offence 
to these gentlemen—within twenty miles of him, should rush 
to grasp his greasy hand ? it being so great an honour to condole 
with dethroned royalty. 

Iam an Englishman as wellas you, John; and I feel that 
our national character is involved in this matter, and I am 
afraid that we have done nothing to elevate it, by welcoming 
to our hospitable shores an individual whose own actions have 
deprived him of that protection from his own countrymen 
which he claims from us. There is no objection that I can see 
to his coming here ; but I certainly do think that the fact is no 
great occasion for joyfulness, and that all this fuss and hubbub 
which has been made over this renegade monareh, is snobbish, 
untimely, and misplaced. Let John Smith, or John Jenkins 
come to Kngland, if they choose to conduct themselves pro- 
perly, and stop as long as thoy like, provided they pay their 
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way; but, for Heaven’s sake, don’t run after every runaway 
who has disgraced himself elsewhere. It looks as if there were 
some fellow-feeling existing between you, of no very credit- 
able nature. John Smith built his own nest, remember, Jolin, 
and he must lie in it. 

Hoping that you will take these few hints in all pleasant 
good-nature, asa friendly guide to your better management in 
future, I remain, my dear John, 

Your faithful friend and fellow-countryman, 
Fuspos. 





THE EXILE’S HOME. 
By W.S. Passmore. 


When fickle Fate in wrath decrees, 
As o’er some realm he bounds, 

Yon legioned monarch falls and flees 
With scarce the life he owns. 

The star that cheers the wand’rer’s eyes 
Amidst the low’ring gloom, 

Bears o’er the British strand where lies 
The weary exile’s home. 


As doth the petrel midst the storm 
The friendly light-house hail, 

So in rebellion’s wild alarm, 
When despots shun the gale— 

Or patriots fly, whose wrongs have lashed 

heir passions into foam ; 

And freedom’s sword in vain hath flashed, 

How sweet the exile’s home. 


What swelling ardour, pride sublime, 
Doth o’er each bosom play ; 

To witness crowds from ev'ry clime, 
Their silent homage pay— 

To British honour, bright, and pure, 
As Heaven’s southern dome— 

To British faith that guards secure, 
The weary Exile’s home. 

Brighton. 
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THE ITALIAN OPERA IN ENGLAND. 
CHRONOLOGICALLY AND BIOGRAPHICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By W. Cooke STAFFORD. 

(Continued from page 259.) 


In the season 1776-7 we find Mr. (afterwards Sir John) 
Gallini, a celebrated dancing-master, the zmpresario of the 
opera. Gabrielli having seceded, Signora Pozzi, (a young 
lady, with a brilliant clear voice, but totally unformed), was 
engaged. This vocalist failed on her first appearance ; and 
Miss Davies was re-engaged as second woman. Pozzi after- 
wards became a favourite. Rauzzini,* who left the opera 
honse, was succeeded by Francesco Roncaglia, of the Bologna 
school, where he had studied under Bernacchi. He had ‘an 
elegant face and figure; a sweet-toned voice; a chaste and 
well-disciplined style of singing,” and was always in tune: he 
was, however, greatly inferior to his predecessor. Signor Savoi 
was the second singer; and during the season, Mademoiselle 
Danzi, (subsequently Madame Le Brun), was engaged. She 
was a German, possessed of a‘ voice well in tune, a good 
shake, great execution, prodigious compass, and great know- 
ledge of music, with youth, and a face and figure far from dis- 
agreeable.” Still, she was not popular, and her singing 
afforded but little pleasure. Signora Galli, a lady with a 
large and masculine figure, and contralto voice, filled the role 
of second man. Two new comic singers also appeared in 
Paesiello’s burletta of “ Le due Contesse,’°—Jermoli, a tenor, 
and Signora Todi, a soprano. Neither surpassed mediocrity, 
and they were thought very little of,—although Todi after- 
wards was extremely popular in France, Spain, Russia, 
and Germany. 

The opera house continued under the management of Gallini 
till the season of 1784. He introduced Signors Pacchierotti, 
Ademberger, (a German tenor), Rovedino and Tasca, (basses, 
the latter an excellent singer), Ansani, (a very clever vocalist) 
Mouzoletto, (good as second man), Crescentini, (who had a 
very feeble and uncertain voice, and was soon superseded), 
with Signoras Bernasconi, Prudom, (who had a sweet voice 
and sang very sweetly), Morigo, Lusani, (both very feeble 
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vocalists), Maecherini, (wife to “Ausani), and La Ferrarese 
del Bene to the public, in the opera seria ; Signoras Le Brun. 
and Pozzi, Signors Tenducci, and Roncaglia, being also en. 
gaged. Of these singers, the most celebrated was Pacchierotti, 
the greatest singer of the [8th century,—with the exception 
perhaps of farinelli. He was born in the Roman territory, 
about the year 1750, and began his musical career at Palermo, 
in 1770. When he came to England in 1778, public expect- 
ation was raised to a considerable height, but he quite realized 
the anticipations entertained of his excellence. He made his 
first appearance in “ Demofoonte,” a pasticcio, * in which,” 
(says Lord Mount Edgecumbe in his ‘“ Reminiscences of the 
Opera”) he “sung four songs in different styles, by as many 
different composers, which showed his versatile powers to thie 
createst advantage, and at once established his reputation.” 
I{is voice was a soprano, full, sweet, and of great compass : 
and he was a thorough musician. He was also a good actor, 
and the nobleman we have just mentioned, deemed him the 
most perfect singer, it was ever his good fortune to hear. 
He quitted England in 1779 ; returned in 1780, and remained 
here till 1784; when he finally quitted this country, having 
performed in the Commemoration of Handel, in that year. 
He spent the close of his life in retirement at Padua. He 
was accompanied to England in 1778, by Ferdinando Bertoni, 
of Salo, a little island in the neighbourhood of Venice,—a 
dramatic composer of note in his own country, having composed 
for all the principal theatres in Italy. Sacchini’s popularity 
prevented him from being very well received in England, where 
however, his opera of ** Quinto Fabic” was performed twelve 
times. 

The season of 1780, (when Pacchierotti returned) was 
the best Lord Mount Edgecumbe ever remembered. ‘Tlic 
company was capital, and its success proportioned to its merits. 
In subsequent years the support of the public greatly declined ; 
and the losses of the manager were very considerable. ‘ ‘The 
comic opera at that time was very respectably supported. 
Sestini, a handsome, sprightly, and good actress, was first 
woman for many years; the first buffo was Trebbo, a moder- 
ately good performer; and the other characters were chicily 
supplied from performers in the serious opera. Jermolli, 
Viganoni, and Allegrante, were also engaged ; the last was 
universallyadmired.* ‘The principal operas performed during 
sabdteaestiiatehademsatenmemmedtntalibenane ae tice ee eerie aie 


* History of Music in “ Constable’s Miscellany.” 
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the period over which we have taken a rapid glance, were 
“ Rinaldo,” (Sacchini); ‘ L’Olimpiade,” and “ Ezio,” 
(pasticcios) ; “* Quinto Kabit,” (Bertoni) ; “L’Eroe Cinese” 
and “ La Regina di Golconda,” (Rauzzini), who, in 1785, 
re-appeared in the latter; and “ La Buono,” by Piecini. 

In 1784, Bertoni, and Sacchini, and in 1785, Anfossi, 
quitted England. In the latter year, the manager became 
bankrupt, and the performances were suspended. 

Many difficulties had to be overcome, before the opera house 
could be re-opened: at length, however, Mr. Gallini was 
again, in the words of Burney, “invested with the power of 
ruining himself ;” and he opened the theatre, in January, 
1786, with the “ Didone Abbandonata,” a serious pasticcio—- 
which met with considerable success, from the splendid singing 
of Madame Mara, a native of Cassel, where she was born in 
1750, who came to London in the spring of 1784—being en- 
gaged to sing six nights at the Pantheon, Oxford-Street ; 
where concerts were regularly given in the musical season. 
At the close of the year, she sang in Westminster Abbey, at 
the commemoration of Handel, and fully established herself 
as one of the finest vocalists of the day. When she appeared 
at the opera house, ‘“ she was so superior to all other perform- 
ersin the troop, that she seemed a divinity among mortals.” 
Matteo Babbini was the tenor; and La Ferrarese prima buffa: 
neither were very effective, and the former was soon superseded 
by Rubinelli, and the latter by Sestini. 

Rubinelli had sung at several cities in Germany, and 
all the principal theatres in Italy, previous to his arrival in 
London. He “possessed a contralto voice of fine quality, but 
limited compass. It was full, round, firm, and steady, in 
slow movements, but he had little agility, nor did he attempt 
todo more than he could execute perfectly.” His style was 
grand, and truly dramatic. He appeared on the 4th of May, 
in “ Virginia,” a pasticcio; his own part, however, being 
chiefly composed by Angiola Tacchi, a young Neapolitan, then 
just rising into fame. On the 25th of May, Rubinelli and 
Mara sang together in “ Armida,” composed by Mortellari, a 
native of Palemro, and of the Neapolitan school. These two 
ape, with now and then, a comic opera, were performed 
alternately till the end of the season, July 12th. 

The season of 1776-77 commenced on the 23rd of December, 
with “ Alceste,” anew opera, composed by M. Gresnich, a 

rman composer of the italian school. Cherubini, (a native 
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of Florence, where he was born in 1760,) a young compose 
of great genius, whose name has since become celebrated 
throughout Europe, was engaged this year, as nominal com- 
poser; and many songs composed by him, were introduced 
into the comic opera, “‘ Giannina e Bernardoni,” (Cimarosa) : 
his opera of ‘* Guilio Sabino,” was also produced, but it “was 
murdered in its birth, for want of the necessary support of 
capital singers in the principal parts.” Rauzzini’s “ Za 
Vestale,” and“‘Guilio Cesare,” a pasticciofrom Handel’s Italian 
operas, were produced this season; the latter to induce the 
King to visit the theatre, which his Majesty did, two or three 
times, to listen to the music of his favourite composer. For 
the comic opera, Anna Storace, a young Englishwoman, who 
had been engaged as prima donna at Vienna, and Signor Mo- 
relli, an admirable bass singer and actor, superior in all res- 
pects to every buffc caricato, since Morigi’s engagement in 
1766, were engaged, and appeared in Aprii, in “ Gli Schiavi 
per Amore,” by Paesiello. They were much admired,—and 
were supported by Signori Benini and Mengozzi. Paesiello’s 
opera ran till the close of the season. 

The season 1787-8 opened on the 8th of December; and 
the engagements of Rubinelli and Mara having terminated, it 
opened with comic operas, in which Storace took the lead; 
and Benucci was the first buffo. Paesiello’s “ J7 Re Teodora” 
was the first opera performed ; andon the 3rd of January, 
Cimarosa’s *“ L’ Italiana in Londra,” under the title of ‘ La 
Locandiera,” was represented,—the scene being laid in Hol- 
land, instead of London. It had been quite the rave on thie 
continent ; but Dr. Burney “twas much disappointed in its 
effect.”—The ballet had gradually, during tle few previous 
seasons, been advancing in popularity,—indeed, almost sup- 
planting the opera in public estimation. On the last night of 
‘* Za Locandiera,’ says Dr. Burney, ‘‘ A new dance, com- 
posed by the celebrated M. Noverre, with his usual ingenuity 
and resources, called “ Cupid and Psyche,” was exhibited. 
The effect of this ballet was very extraordinary ; for so great 
was the pleasure it afforded the spectators, that Noverre was 
unanimously called for on the stage, to receive the applause 
and acclamations due to his merits. He was led on by M. 
Vestris and Hilligsberg, who had so admirably performed the 
parts of Cupid and Psyche, and crowned with laurel on the 
stage, not only by them, and the other principal dancers, 
Messrs. Chevalier, Didelot, and the Coulon, but by all the 
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figurant: employed. This, thouyh common in France, was 
‘a new mark of approbation in England.”* 

The serious opera was not attempted till the arrival of Sig- 
nor Luigi Marchesi, whose talents had been the praise and 
admiration of every great theatre in Europe. He first ap- 
peared at Rome, in 1774, ina female character ; and at Milan, 
inl775, he was engaged as second man, with Pacchierotti, 
and at Venice with Millico; and the same year he was ad- 
vanced to the post of first man at Treviso. In 1776 and 1777, 
he sang as first man at Munich and Padua; at 1778 he worked 
his way to the great San Carlos at Naples; and was also 
engaged at Turin, during the carnival. From that city, he 
came to London, where he made his appearance, on the 5th 
of April, 1778, in Sarti’s opera of ‘ Giulio Sabino.” His 
singing was elegant and refined, and often grand and full of 
dignity. Lord Mount Edgecumbe says, ‘‘ His execution was 
very considerable, and he was rather too fond of displaying it, 
nor was his cantabile singing equal to his bravura. In recita- 
tive, and scenes of energy and passion, he was incomparable.” 
His lordship classes Pacchierotti, Rubinelli, and Marchesi 
together as “‘the three finest sopranos Italy ever had_pro- 
duced :” and they certainly stood, in the foremost rank of their 
profession. Dr. Burney, who had heard all three; thus 
classifies their style of singing :—‘ Pacchierotti’s voice was 
naturally sweet and touching; he hada fine shake, an exqui- 
site taste, great fancy, and a divine expression in pathetic 
songs. Rubinelli’s voice was full, majestic, and steady ; and 
besides the accuracy of his intonations, he was parsimonious 
and judicious in his graces. Marchesi’s voice was elegant and 
flexible ; he was grand in recitative, and unbounded in fancy 
and embellishments.” Asactors: ‘ Pacchierotti seemed in 
earnest on the stage, and consequently interested the spectator. 
Rubinelli had great dignity in his deportment, though he dis- 
covered but little sensibility by his gesture or tone of voice. 
Marchesi, with an elegant figure and pleasing countenance,” 
was “at once graceful and intelligent in his demeanour and 
action.” —This season, Signora Guiliani was the first woman ; 
and Forlivesi was the tenor; the former had a thin weak 
voice; and the latter was not so good as his predecessor. 

The season of 1788-9 opened with the same singers as the 
preceding one closed with.—The performances went on, with- 
ITE ssn aprensinmapesinananinect wemnincnieaedammmiainammmsiion 
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A nephew of Mr. Noverre now resides in Norwich, where he is celebrated 


8 @ professor in the art and science of dancing ; standing at the head of the 
profession in that district. 
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out exciting much attention, or interest, till the 18th of Jie, 
when the opera house was destroyed by fire. It broke out 
about nine p.m., while the dancers were practising a new bal- 
let, and was discovered by sparks of fire descending from the 
ceiling. The flames made such a rapid progress, that the 
performers had great difficulty in escaping, in their rehearsing 
costume; and, in less than two hours, this noble edifice, 
erected by Sir John Vanburgh, in 1705, was utterly destroyed, 
—with the exception of the beautiful and unique staircase, 
leading to the galleries. There were suspicions of incendiarism; 
and a man supposed to be the guilty party, soon after commit- 
ted suicide. The remaining representations of the season 
were given at Covent Garden theatre. 

The re-building of the theatre was commenced in 1790, by 
Novosielski ; and the operatic performances were carried on 
during its erection, at the little theatre, Haymarket, under, 
a Mr. O‘Reilly, who obtained a license through the then Duke 
of Bedford. Marchesi remained ; and Mara replaced Giuliani, 
—a change every way for the better. The duffa company 
was weak; Storace was the principal woman; and Sestini 
second.—Pacchierotti returned to London this year ; and sang 
at a series of concerts given at the Pantheon. He and Mar- 
chesi also sang together at aprivate concert, given by Lord 
Buckingham; and it was difficult to say which bore away 
the palm. 

A gentleman named Waters, this year came forward as a spe- 
culator in operatic matters ; and having converted the Pantheon 
into a comfortable and elegant little theatre, Mr. O*Reilly 
took his company there in 1791. It comprised Signors 
Pacchierotti and Lazzarini, (a very pleasing singer, with a 
sweet tenor voice), and Madame Mara, for the serious opera; 
with Signora Casentini, (a pretty woman and a genteel artist), 
Morelli and Cipriani, for the comic,—Lazzarini being the 
tenor. Pacchierotti and Mara performed together in ‘_Armu- 
da,” (with which the theatre opened on the 17th of February), 
and “ Renaldo,” (Sacchini), and “ Quinto Fabio,” (Bertoni), 
which were revivals ; ‘also in a charming new opera, “ Idalide, 
ou la Vergine de Sole,’ (Sarti.) The duets of the two em 
nent vocalists in these pieces, were the most perfect specimens 
of vocalization ever heard.—The best comic operas performed 
were “ La Molinari,” and “ La Laconda,” (Paesiello) ; and 
‘La bella Pescatrice,” (Gulielmo.) 

The new opera house had progressed rapidly, and a Mr. 
Taylor united with Sir John Gallini, in the management. 
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It was completed early in 1791,—the architect being said to 
have ruined himself in the undertaking, On the 18th of 
February, it was publicly announced, that the new house had 
been surveyed, and was fit for the reception of the most 
crowded audience. ‘The first public rehearsal was announced 
for the following Wednesday ; but, in the mean time, disputes 
arose between the parties connected with the theatre, rival 
and adverse claims were made, by various individuals ; and so 
inauspicious did the prospects of an adjustment appear, that 
the Lord Chamberlain deemed it advisable to withhold his 
license for operas. 

Mr. Taylor opened the theatre, however, on Saturday, the 
90th of March, with an * Entertainment of Musie and 
Dancing ;” which was repeated on the opera nights, till the 
beginning of July. Signor David, who had been a splendid 
tenor,—but was now somewhat passee, and Signora Sestini 
were the principal singers. The corps du ballet, however, far 
excelled that at the other house. On the llth of July, an 
advertisement appeared, informing the subscribers, that the 
envagements of the performers had terminated, and it was 
impossible to complete the stipulated number of representations: 
a proposal was made to deliver a proportiunate number of ex- 
tra tickets next season.— David left England in the summer, 
and Mara in the December of 1791; Pacchierotti had also 
left England. He resided at Venice, and a most creditable 
anecdote is recorded of him. ‘* He sent, without ostentation, 
and with the gacatest humility, a purse of an hundred sequins 
toan Iunglish lady, of whose distress he accidentally heard, 
asa small token of gratitude to a nation, by whoin he had 
been treated with kindness and liberality.”* 

Mr, O'Reilly again opened the Pantheon, on the 12th of 
December, 179), with Guglielmi’s opera buffa of “ La Pasto- 
rella Nobile.” Mazzinghiwas engaged as musical director, 
and the singers were Casentini, Lazzarini, and Cipriani, (an 
excellent buyfo, just arrived from Milan.) The daicers were 
Mons. Laborie, Mademoiselles Simouet, Theodore, and 
D’Auberval. —The performance of comic operas was continued 
—(there being no performers, except Lazzarini for the serious 
opera)—till Saturday, the 14th of January, 1792; on which 
night the calamity that had visited the opera house fell on 

antheon. ‘This edifice, which had been the admiration of 
all who saw it, for its architectural beauty, and which rivalled 

* Burgh’s Anecdotes of Music, iii., 336. 
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the finest works of antiquity, was destroyed by fire,—no part 
being left, but the elegant entrance in Oxford-Street, which 
still remains,—a noble monument of taste and genius, amid 
the motley styles of domestic architecture by which it is sur- 
rounded. 


TO A GOLDFINCH. 
By ALFRED RoBINson. 


Sweet bird of crimson head and golden wing ! 
They tell me I am cruel to detain 
Thy little self a prisner—pretty thing, 
That oft delight’st me with thy merry strain ! 
They say that every modulated note 
Thou usherest forth to greet the ambient air 
Is but for liberty: thy little throat 
Bemoans thy freedom—lost to thee for e’er. 


Are thine the wretched tones of sad despair ? 
Does misery make thy voice so loud and clear ! 
Or does thy little sprightly voice declare 
That thou art cruelly imprisoned here. 
Ah no! sweet songster! thine are tones of joy 
To find that thou art sheltered from the storm ; 
And when thou seest the cold snow drifting by, 
Thou'rt glad to find thyself secure and warm. 


The snow has gathered thickly on the ground— 
The cold sharp winds of winter bleakly blow,— 

Each leafless tree with silvery frost is crowned— 
Nor is one spot emcrested by the snow ; 

Thy rival, Redbreast, pinched by hunger, flies 
To mortals’ kind administering hand 

For food which winter cruelly denies, 
For earth seems spell-bound by his icy wand. 


No cares hast thou for necessary food— 
No useless sorrows thy light heart engage— 

No fears upon thy cheerfulness intruade— 
Abounding plenty decks thy pretty cage ; 

The livelong day thy sprightly carols rise, 
Thy song we 

—— notes to Heaven in gratitude arise 

or all the bounties thou enjoyest here ! 









lythe, yet chaste, enchants the ear— 
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On Monday evening last, Mrs. Mowatt, the celebrated 
American authoress and actress, made her appearance at the 
Olympic theatre, in “ The Lady of Lyons,” with Mr. Dav- 
enport as the Claude Melnotte. 

From the unexpected production of this play of Sir Edward 
Lytton Bulwer’s, instead of “ Virginius,” in which Mr. G. 
V. Brooke appears to have made a great impression, and from 
the fact that Mr. Brooke is announced to appear at the Hay- 
market theatre on Monday evening, April the 4th, it may be 
inferred that some misunderstanding has occurred between the 
management at the Olympic, and Mr. Brooke. 

Mrs. Mowatt sustained the difficult part of Pauline 
Deschappelles in a manner entirely satisfactory,—we say diffi- 
cult, because, the part may be read as a school-room miss would 
read it, aud pass off tolerably well ; or, it may be acted, as 
Mrs. Mowatt’s talents enable her to play it, when the charac- 
ter becomes one of great difficulty. Mrs. Mowatt’s figure is 
small, but well proportioned; her features full of expression ; 
and her voice has great sweetness. 

The scene between her and Claude Melmotte in his cottage, 
where she discovers the fraud which has been practised on her, 
was played with great force, and truth of expression. The 
struggle. between pride, and growing love for the man whose 
wife she was, in spite of her being so cruelly duped, was 
exceedingly well acted, and well supported on the part of Mr. 
Davenport. Her hysterical, sarcastic quoting of the Prince of 
Corno’s love-speech, the taunting manner in which the humble 
cottage is contrasted with the pseudo prince’s halls, was very 
ellective; as was also the scene between the paltry scoundrel 
Beauseuret and Pauline, in which the acting appeared to us in 
attitude, expression, and elocution, to be as close to nature 


as = 

n the last scene, the confidential dialogue between Bean- 
seuret first, then with the General Damas, where Pauline 
vainly endeavours to avert the fatal blow to her affections, and 
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persuade Beauseunt to resign his pretensions to her hand, was, 
we think, given ina tone somewhat too loud ; for side speeches 
lose their intention and effect, when delivered in a scale above 
an audible whisper. Mrs. Mowatt’s attitudes are well chosen, 
judiciously contrasted ; and her expressions natural ; although 
the part was not correct, in costume, it was not glaringly 
defective in this respect. Mrs. Mowatt was, as she deserves 
to be, well received,—called for after the conclusion of the 
play, and bouquets sufficient to filla large basket showered 
upon the stage. 

Mr. Davenport’s Claude Melnotte, was a very clever repre- 
sentation of the enthusiastic gardener’s son ; and we think he 
is perfectly right in leaving the audience to form their own 
ideas of what his excellence in portrait painting may be, 
‘obscurity is the source of the sublime,” therefore his recol- 
lection of the features of his adored mistress may be all that 
love and art combined could possibly effect; and by not allow- 
ing his efforts to be seen, the audience grant him every power 
on art which may be desired—Now Mr. Phelps at Sadlers 
Wells, lets the audience into the secret, and the representation 
of Pauline by Claude, (or the scene painter for him), goes 
very far to raise a laugh at the expense of poor Melnotte, who 
really cannot afford it at that particular time. Mr. Daven- 
_ attitudes are good; some of them studied after 

acready ; and his head is capable of great expression ; his 
physique ample for the character; his acting all through the 

lay was careful, finished, and subdued evidently by judgment. 
owever, we think too mcuh of the business of the play was 
done—as is too commonly the case—by the actors standing 
upright, and delivering set speeches,—one on the prompter’s 
side, and the other on the opposite side,— arising from grave 
rules for balancing the stage arrangement : to a certain extent 
this is necessary ; but when figures cross over, and change 
places with no other reason than that of mere change, the 
means are too palpable, and the trick is seen. In the garden 
scene, Mr. Phelps, as Claude Melnotte, very judiciously 
delivers the long speeches descriptive of his palace and fount- 
ains at Corno, while sitting on a garden-bench; the groups 
formed by Claude, and Pauline Deschappelles, is very well 
arranged, and varied, so as not to tire the audience ; while, at 
the same time, the quiet thus afforded by the absence of action 
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on the stage, gives the author every advantage, and the audi- 
ence time to appreciate the beautiful writing of this part of 
Sir Edward Lytton Bulwer’s play. 

Mr. Davenport plays this scene while standing in front of 
the proscenium, and the effect is therefore rather tedious. 

The scenes where Claude’s conscience reproaches him with 
his vile fraud upon Pauline, were given with great truth, and 
consequently told upon the feelings of the audience. Claude’s 
first dress, was that of a peasant of the present date, and his 
last, that of a cavalry officer, under the French emperor,— 
not that of the Revolution. 
~ Mr° Lee, who played Beauseunt, spoke English with a 
French accent, a departure from the text by no means necess- 
ary. His dress was a strange medley of dates, varying from 
1748, to 1848. 

‘Mr. Holl also played Glavis, a somewhat silly gentleman, 
ina similar mixture of fashions. The part of Glavis, is not 

suited to Mr. Holl’s style of acting. 

_ The determined old bachelor, Colonel Damas, was played 
by Mr. W. Davidge. This part is a very good one for an 
actor of old man. The Colonel is always a great favourite 
with the audience, and seems to have been a pet of the author's, 
for the character has all the good points of stage old men, 
without the ridiculous and sometimes very objectionable pass- 
ages found in those characters. We should have preferred 
to have seen the Colonel dressed with more care, after one of 
the numerous portraits to be met with everywhere of the old 
Revolutionary officers. The Colonel is a gentleman by rank, 
education, and feeling. The part produces its comic effect 
purely by its writing, and does not require the actor’s aid by 
dress or action to become a foil to the more serious parts of the 
play. Should the play be often repeated at this theatre, it 
would be a point worthy of Mr. Davidge’s consideration, to 
dress this part better, and by giving more dignity to the 
colonel, make the most-of so-good an opportunity for the dis- 
a his talent in this line of acting. 

r. Perkins was as heavy as the heavy part of old Deschap- 
pelles requires. 

Before concluding our notice of the acting of this play, we 
must not omit to mention Mrs. Brougham’s clever acting, as 
me Deschappelles. It was lady-like; very pleasing, 
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and well dressed. 

We have no doubt that “The Lady Lyons,” has been 
suddenly put on the stage to supply a gap created by some 
disorder in the arrangements for the week; and therefore 
the want of a consistency of costume is not to be wondered 
at ; otherwise we feel assured that the management if it were 
at all likely the play would have a run, would have bestowed 
the same attention to its production, as we have witnessed on 
other occasions. 

After the play, the ane displayed its capabilities in 
a very satisfactory manner, by the care and expense bestowed 
upon a ballet, originally in four tableaux, but judiciously cur- 
tailed to two scenes, as ballets are rather ambiguous with 
respect to the precise shade of meaning attached to particular 
actions, we give the authors own description, condensed for 
our pages:—The scene represents the harbour and city of 
Corinth—,the magnificent temples of Jupiter, Venus, and 
Mars; the Acrocorinthus or citadel; andthe beautiful aque- 
duct, adorned with silver statues, and surmounting the cele- 
brated fountain of Pirene. An innumerable assemblage 
await the arrival of the victorious armament. In the fore- 
ground, upon the terrace adjoining the temple of Neptune, the 
king (Mr. Almar) is in the act of awarding prizes to the seve- 
ral victors in the Olympic games, which have just terminated ; 
and, after a joyous dance of Greek maidens, the graceful daugh- 
ter of the king (Miss Laidlaw) in compliance with the solici- 
tations of the Greek damsels, performs a Greek pas seul. 
The prince of the isles, (Mons. Georges Martin) having 
obtained a triumphant victory over the foes of Greece, returns, 
with his companions in arms, in a gorgeous galley: on his dis- 
embarkation he is warmly welcomed by the king, who offers the 
hand of his beloved daughter in marriage. The altar is pre- 
pared and the priests summoned, when the prince, although 
greatly admiring the loveliness and attractions of the princess, 
and fully conscious that she is already enamoured of him, will 
not, fora moment, entertain the idea of uniting himseif with 
her; he becomes suddenly absorbed, and all attempts to rouse 
him prove ineffectual. 

The king indignantly demands an explanation of the cause 
of his hesitation and refusal of his daughter’s hand, when the 
prince entreats allo sympathise with him, and listen to the 
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avowal of his adoration of another—a beautiful young being, 
who had been his constant companion in childhood, and who, 
though lost to him perhaps for ever, still retains possession of 
his heart ; he has vowed eternally to love her, and he would 
suffer death a thousand times rather than break that vow, by 
entertaining for a moment the thought of another—even the 
king’s lovely daughter. ‘To revenge the insult, the king 
threatens to slay him with his own hand, unless he will point 
out the residence of this idol of his affections, so that she may 
be destroyed. 

At this moment, Kalops, a fisherman, (Mr. Buxton) enters 
and announces that he and his companions have taken in their 
net a large and beautiful shell, which they convey into the 
presence of the king, and upon its being opened, to the inex- 
pressible joy of the prince, it contaims his lost Coquillia, 
(Madile. Melanie Duval). The rapture of each is indeserib- 
able, while the broken-hearted princess still endeavours to 
fascinate him, and a grand pas de jalousie is executed by Mlle. 
Duval, Miss Laidlaw, and Mons. Georges Martin. Unable 
to withstand the allurements of Coquillia, the prince is enticed 
to another part of the island; the princess is conducted by her 
attendants to the temple, and the king summons his kinsmen, 
warriors, and attendants, to aid him in the pursuit of the prince. 

We then find the love-sick, and dancing sprig of royalty, 
gone off fairly with the bewitching Coquillia, having left the 
King’s daughter to practise her steps by herself; but she 
finding this very dull work, transfers the “ jalousie,” from her 
heels to her head, and jealous to the last degree of her aquatic 
rival, she takes a cold bath, and thus by plunging head fore- 
most into the ocean, pursues the faithless Prince, and his 
coquettish Coquilla to her sub-marine coral palace, in the 

ingdom of shells. 

e second scene represents the sub-marine coral palace of 
Coquillia, in the kingdom of shells. The repose of the shell- 
=, and return of Coquillia with the prince, pursued by 

princess who has become a shell-spirit. Diversions of the 
nymphs. Lotus and coral dance, by the whole of the corps de 
ballet, Grand pas seul, by Mademoiselle Melanie Duval and 
Mons. Georges Martin. Divertissement, by La Petite Ryan, 
and the juvenile corps. Ascent to earth of Coquillia with the 
prince to again become mortal. The princess, in despair at 
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the happiness of the lovers, on perceiving the ascent to earth 
of the prince, falls into a state of despondency, and grand fi- 
nale tableau, by Mademoiselle Melanie Duval, Mademoiselle 
Huron, Miss Laidlaw, La Petite Ryan, Mons. Georges 
Martin, and the whole of the numerous corps de ballet. 

The first scene, or tableaux, possesses great merit. The 
whole stage was thrown open, and a grand display of scenery 
extremely well painted, by Messrs. Laidlaw and Cooper, took 
place. The tints were very harmonious; the effect rich; and 
the lighting up of the scenery well managed. The stage was 
crowded with Soldiers, Priests, Bards, Spirits, &c., &c., 
richly dressed and arranged to aid the general effect ; the 
dances prettily composed, and tolerably well executed. 

Mademoiselle Melanie Duval exerted herself, and went 
through a number of graceful attitudes; also some most 
difficult dances, in which she was successfully emulated by 
Miss Laidlaw; Monsieur Georges Martin being a very good 
dancing medium between the two ladies. 

The second scene, although not so difficult of execution, 
and partaking more of stage conventionalities than the first, 
was very effective, the whole stage being again displayed. 
The artists here had a good opportunity for contrasting tints 
in the sub-marine coral palace. Great credit is due to the 
scene-painting department, for the beantiful effects of colour 
in these tableaux. 

In the sub-marine drawing-room, the shell spirits are all 
supposed to be fast asleep, and are arranged in groups with 
great care. This had a particularly pleasing effect; their 
slumbers are however disturbed by the faithless Prince, who 
just now arrives with the seductive nymph. The love of the 

rince is however finally obtained by the Fairy, through the 
means of a “ Pas de Fascination,” which appeared to be one 
of no small difficulty ; after which, the cellar flap opens, and 
a platform rises from beneath the stage, which being decorated 
in the peculiar fairy-like style of fancy vehicles, the nimble- 
footed Prince, accompanied by Mademoiselle Melanie Duval, 
(who has consented to become a mere mortal), commenced 
their ascent to earth. The forsaken young lady having put on 
shell spirituality, finally agrees to rest in a desponding man- 
ner, on the arms of her sister spirits, who form themselves in 
groups around her, and pirouette prettily, while green, blue, 
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and red fires, are successively lighted at the sides of the 
stage; being the ‘‘ wind-up” of a very elegant ballet, highly 
creditable to the management. a 

We strongly advise all who delight in the freaks of fairies, 
to see ** Coquilla, or the Shell Spirit.” 


Che Cheatres. 


Her Masesty’s Turatre.—During the past month the ma- 
nagement of this theatre has been particularly active in bring- 
ing forward operas to gratify the public taste. Four have been 
already persented, three of these being by Verdi, a composer 
whose productions are highly popular abroad, although certainly 
not of the highest order of merit. 

On Tuesday the 14th instant, Verdi’s opera of “ Attila” 
was performed for the fiist time in this country. This work 
was originally produced in 1846 at the Fenice, with La Louce, 
Guasco, and Marini in the principal parts. Tadolini after- 
wards appeared in it at Naples, and lastly Mdlle. Cruvelli made 
her debut in it as Rovigo with great success. 

“1 Due Foscari” was played on Tuesday night, the 21st in- 
stant, by way of introduction for Coletti, who, it is well 
known, sustains the principal part with singular dignity, im- 
. pressiveness, and tragic power. The operajitself may be ranked 

‘among the better efforts of the Verdi muse. It was origi- 

nally produced at the Teatro—Argentino at Rome, in 1844, 
with Kehille de Bassini, Roppa, and Barbieri Nini, and has 
yearly increased in popularity . 

The libretto of “*I Due Foscari” is taken from Byron’s 
celebrated drama, and affords many opportuities for musical 
effect. The characters are important and well contrasted, 
The old Doge is one of the most striking parts in the range 
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of the modern lyrical drama, and offers a most magnificent 
field for the display of histrionic as well as musical talent of 
the highest order. That of Lucreziais almost equally impor- 
tant, and equally demands a similar union of powers. It may 
be remembered that it was in this opera that Coletti last year 
created so greata sensation at Her Majesty’s Theatre; his 
rentree, therefore, on Tuesday evening was an event of great 
importance to the Aadbitwes of the first operatic establishment 
of the kingdom, and probably of the world, all things con- 
sidered. 

Signor Cuzzani improves upon acquaintance, as we thought 
he would. He sung and played very creditably in the part of 
Jacopo. He was frequently applauded in an encouraging 
manner. Signor Bouche gave due effect to the little part of 
Loredano. The opera was well received, and the principal 
performers called before the curtain at the conclusion. 

On Saturday evening the 25th instant, ‘‘ Nino” was _per- 
formed, with two debutantas, the celebrated Signora Abbadia 
and a young and interesting novice, Signora Vera. Coletti 
ae the part,of Nabucco ; and, to complete the attraction, 

elletti consented to appear as the High Priest. 


Irattan Opera, Covent-Garpen.— This magnificent theatre 
re-opened for the present season, on Thursday evening, the 
16th instant. With the exception of one change, which isa 
very decided improvement, the house presented the same 
ape as last year. In place of the two suffocating am- 
phitheatres, which were so much complained of, there is only 
one, which looks roomy and comfortable, and considerably 
improves the whole aspect of the theatre. Rossini’s exquisite 
opera seria, ** I] Tancredi,” was selected for the occasion, and 
the principal parts were cast as follows :—Tancredi, Madlle. 
Alboni; Amenaide, Madame Persiani; Argirio, Signor 
Luigi Mei, (his first appearance): Orbazzano, Signor Polon- 
ini. Exactly a quarter of a century ago, the maestro of 
Pesaro composed this opera, during the. Venice Carnival, of 
1813, and although not by any means his finest. work, yet it 
possesses beauties of the highest order. Its chief faults are 
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its almost complete dependence on two female voices, the 
contralto, and the soprano, besides which, it wants variety, 
and those effective contrasts of light and shade which are so 
essential to composition, both in painting and music. The 
male parts are insignificant, and in the present stage version, 
more particularly so. 

This opera was last performed in England in 1828, when 
Madame Pesta gave it with a degree of excellence, far above 
its intrinsic merits. 

But on the other hand it is but common justice for us to add 
that much of the music of this early work of Rossini, is very 
beautiful, full of elegant melody, and sparkling with the most 
original brilliancy. 

ts success, as we have just hinted, mainly depended on the 
performance of the hero, and consequently the highest expect- 
ations were formed of Mdlle. Alboni’s appearance in the part, 
which has been fully realised. 

On her entrance she was received with a burst of enthusias- 
tic applause, which showed how fresh her triumphs were in 
the remembrance of the audience who witnessed her last 
season. She was gallantly attired, and looked the young 
hero very well, but her movements were very languid, her 
demeanour constrained and cold, and her singing was without 
force or energy. 

Our old and unsurpassed favourite, Madame Persiani, on the 
contrary, delighted the audience by displaying all her precious 
gifts of voice aud acting, and her very first air, ‘‘Come dolce 
all’ alma mia,” was a specimen of florid singing which we 
believe to be unrivalled and inimitable. 

The part of Argario was performed by Signor Mei. He 
has a good tenor voice, and sings very chastely and 
smoothly. 

Signor Poloni’s bass voice was vigorously displayed in the 
part of Orbazzano. 

The choruses were well given, and the performance of the 
orchestra drew forth the warmest commendations throughout 
the performance. 

Of the new ballet, entitled ‘‘ Follette, the Queen of the 
the Fireflies,” we can give but a meagreaccount. In our 
opinion it is much too long. 

The house was very fully attended. 
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Surrey.—Mr. Ira Aldridge, who has acquired considerable 
provincial and some metropolitan renown, under the title of 
the African Roscius, appeared at this theatre on Monda 
evening, in the part of Zanga, in Young’s tragedy of “ The 
Revenge.” The play is a bad one, and therefore its un- 
necessrry to say a word about it here. The actor was the 
attraction of the night. Mr. Ira Aldridge is a bona fide 
African, of mulatto tint, with woolly hair; his features are 
capable of much expression, his action is unrestrained and 
picteresque, and his voice clear, full, and resonant. He is 
evidently in possession of histrionic abilities far above the 
average range, nor are we quite sure, in spite of the opinions 
of some of our contemporaries, that he may not even lay claim 
to some amount at least of actual stage genius. His powers 
of energetic declamation are very marked, and the whole of 
his acting appears impulsed by a current of feeling of no in- 
considerable weight, and vigour, yet controuled and guided 
in a manner that clearly shows the actor to be a person of 
much study and great stage experience. 

At the conclusion of the tragedy he was complimented 
before the curtain by the audience, in return for which favour 
he spoke a short but neat address, expressive of his sincere 
gratitude. 

The farce was ** The Padlock,” in which he sustained the 
part of Mungo with great comic humour, and sang some 
negro songs excellently. 


O.ymric TuratrE Royat.—Mr. Brooke appeared during 
the last month in a greater number of characters than usual, 
and in all, although extremely diversified, displayed an ability 
which places him in — equal to any, and superior to 

is 


most living actors. performance of Shylock is marked by 
that unaffected originality, vigour, and sound taste, which 
we have remarked in nearly all his acting. Perhaps his 
best scene was that in the third act, where he rails at his 
daughter and chuckles at the news of Antonio’s losses. 

On Wednesday the 15th instant Mr. Brooke appeared as 
Master Walter in the ‘“* Hunchback,” and acheived a new 
and very decided success; thus proving the great range of his 
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histrionic talents. Carefully studied, classically read, and 
powerfully expressed, the character seemed as fresh to the 
audience as if the play were at its first performance. 

The part of Julia, on the above evening, was performed by 
a Miss Duret, of “‘ great provincial celebrity.” 

On Thursday evening the 23rd instant, Mr. Brooke played 
that which is, perhaps, after all, Mr. Macready’s greatest cha- 
racter, Virginius, in Sheridan Knowles’s popular tragedy of 
that name. We have not here space left for any detailed cri- 
ticism, vet we feel bound to go the length of saying, that the 
part lost little of its popularity in his hands. After the tra- 
gedy a ‘‘ new grand ballet” in four tableux, was produced, the 
first work of Mr. Davidson and Mr. B. Barnett, entitled 
“Coquilla; or the Shell-Spirit.”. The programme comprised 
some very pretty dancing by Mdlles. Melanie Duval, and 
Huron, and Miss Laidlaw, assisted by a numerous corps de 
ballet, many of them drafted from the late Drury-lane com- 
pany. The house was fully attended. 


Concerts, 


Mr. Storer’s Concert.—Among the musical meetings of 
the month, we must include the third piano-forte socree of Mr. 
Lindsay Sloper, which took place at Willis’s Rooms. This 
was the last of a series of three concerts given by this gentle- 
man to his friends. It may be remembered that Mr. Lindsay 
Sloper was a favourite pupil of the celebrated Moscheles, who 
seems to have infused a good deal of his style into the play of 
his pupil. As it was specified on the bills, the entertainment 
consisted chiefly of piano-forte performances,—the monotony 
being varied by two songs, and a duet with violoncello. The 
first piece was a brilliant duet-between two piano-fortes, Mad- 
ame Dulcken and Mr. Lindsay Sloper being the artistes. It 
was well received. Of Mr. Lindsay Sloper’s performance, 
nothing more need be said, save that it was creditable and 
oom edconsiderableacquirement; but the selection was faulty, 

r. Sloper should have varied the entertainments more 
pleasingly. However, the thing went off well, and the audience 
' Was very numerous and fashionable. 
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Tae Paitxarmonic.—This society held its meeting on Mon- 
day night, a 27th. The assembly was composed of the 
** elite” d BE a Herr Molique was the star, 
and certé algal fone. This gentleman’s. instru- 
mentation is certainly very wonderful, and has the additional 
recommendation of being pleasing. Whether in drawing out 
the full deep tones of the fourth string, or running up to the 
harmonics ¢.elt,on the first, Herr Mo Melique maintains t the most 
perfect control over his instrument ; and whether in producing 
the most sublime tone in his adagio, or in the rapid variational 
passages of his oupled wit we have the most manifest evidence 
of great genius coupled with untiring diligence and perseverance. 
A more erudite eriticiom on so well-conducted a society as_ the 
Philharmonic would be no compliment. 
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